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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


During  the  past  week  the  Venezuelan  ques¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  second  place  in  public  inter¬ 
est,  not  merely  because  of  a  natural  sub¬ 
sidence  of  popular  feeling  in  this  country  and 
evidence  from  abroad  that  Great  Britain  is 
disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  chiefly  because  affairs  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  have  suddenly  become  of  international 
importance.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year 
Dr.  Jameson,  the  administrator  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  South  Africa  Company,  in  response,  as  he 
says,  to  the  appeal  of  the  "  uitlanders,  ”  or 
foreign  residents  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
led  an  armed  force  into  the  Republic  to  aid 
them  in  enforcing  their  demands  for  equal 
political  rights  with  the  Boers.  President 


Kruger  at  once  called  the  burghers  to  arms ; 
a  large  force  met  Jameson  at  Krugersdorf, 
and  on  January  2nd  an  engagement  took 
place,  in  which,  after  several  houys  of  hard 
flghting  and  considerable  loss  of  life,  Jameson 
surrendered,  with  his  whole  remaining  force, 
about  500  men. 

The  affair  is  all  the.  more  serious,  because, 
although  Jameson  is  a  private  citizen,  the 
British  government  at  the  Cape  is  not  without 
complicity  in  the  matter.  The  company  which 
Jameson  represents,  and  to  enforce  whose 
claims  he  undertook  this  filibustering  expe¬ 
dition,  was  organized  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
British  Premier  at  Capetown.  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
a  telegram  to  Lord  Salisbury  has  denied  that 
he  bad  any  connection  with  Jameson’s  acts; 
he  has,  nevertheless,  resigned  his  office,  and 
the  act  is  construed  as  a  virtual  admission  of 
complicity. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  South  African  Republic 
that  Jameson’s  incursion  is  part  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  provoke  a  revolution  in  that  country, 
overthrow  President  Kruger,  admit  foreign 
settlers  to  power,  and  thus  finally  annex  the 
Transvaal  to  the  Cape  Colony.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  representation  of  the  matter  made  to 
the  German  Emperor  by  Dr.  Leyd,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Republic,  who  is  now  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  That  the  Emperor  believes  this  to  be  the 
case  was  shown  by  a  telegram  of  sympathy 
sent  by  him  to  President  Kruger  immediately 
after  the  conflict  at  Krugersdorf,  and  by  bis 
attitude  since  that  time.  The  Emperor’s  tele¬ 
gram  has  caused  a  ferment  in  England  com¬ 
pared  to  which  the  excitement  over  President 
Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  message  was  a  mere 
ripple.  It  is  taken  by  Great  Britain  as  an 
open  and  utterly  uncalled  for  declaration  of 
hostility,  chiefly  because  of  the  protectorate 
over  the  Transvaal  assumed  by  Great  Britain 
under  the  treaty  of  1884,  according  to  which,  by 
British  interpretation,  any  direct  communica¬ 
tion  between  European  Powers  and  the  South 
African  Republic  is  an  offence  to  the  British 
Government.  German  popular  opinion  sustains 
the  Emperor,  and  France  appears  to  approve 
of  hie  action,  although  disavowing  any  desire 
to  humiliate  Great  Britain. 


Although  the  immediate  cause  of  excite¬ 
ment,  the  invasion  of  a  filibustering  company, 
is  unquestionably  an  unwarranted  proceeding, 
for  which  the  British  home  government  ut¬ 
terly  disavows  responsibility,  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  The  Boers 
are  a  brave  and  earnest  people,  who  have  shed 
their  blood  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
rights  in  the  South  African  colony.  They  are 
a  moral,  steady-going,  conservative,  law-abid¬ 
ing  people,  and  so  far  command  respect,  but 
they  are  not  progressive,  and  they  persist  in 
keeping  the  government  of  the  Republio  in 
their  own  hands,  notwithstanding  a  large  for¬ 


eign  population  holding  vast  Interests  in  the 
country.  These  interests  have  of  late  years 
greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  immense 
mining  properties,  which  are  mainly  held  by 
foreigners.  These  ^  uitlanders”  are  now  very 
largely  in  the  majority;  they  claim  (in  a 
manifesto  issued  just  before  Jameson’s  raid) 
to  own  more  than  half  the  land  and  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  property.  Yet  they  have  no  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  government,  and  the  Boers 
persistently  refuse  to  build  railroads  or  tun 
them  in  the  interests  of  these  people,  or  to  per¬ 
mit  any  other  language  than  Dutch  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  manifesto 
above  mentioned  insists  upon  an  entire  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  government.admitting  foreign¬ 
ers  to  their  proportionate  representation. 

Evidently  such  a  reconstruction  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  end  in  the  extinction  of  Boer 
supremacy  and  in  the  loss  by  this  brave  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  for  which  they  have  been  for  genera¬ 
tions  contending.  That  it  would  eventually 
result  in  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  merging  of  the  whole  district 
into  the  British  Colony  at  the  Cape  would 
seem  to  be  an  inevitable  necessity  in  such  a 
case,  and  this  probability,  no  doubt,  quite  as 
much  as  sympathy  with  a  brave  people,  is  the 
motive  of  the  Emperor’s  present  attitude  and 
of  the  approval  of  it  expressed  not  only  by 
France,  but  by  Austria.  Though  Continental 
nations  are  indifferent  to  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  South  and  Central  America,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  Africa,  they  find  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  increasing  acquisition  of 
territory  by  so  strong  a  power  as  Great 
Britain.  _ 

If  the  interests  of  Armenia  were  sent  to  the 
rear  by  the  Venezuelan  excitement,  much 
more  are  they  likely  to  be  overshadowed,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  by  her  em- 
broglio  with  the  Transvaal.  With  European 
Powers  openly  hostile  to  her  on  the  Sooth 
African  question,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  them 
to  join  her  in  action  in  respect  of  Turkey. 
Atrocities  continue  as  usual,  the  work  of  ex¬ 
termination  being  aided  by  cold  and  starva¬ 
tion.  The  Turkish  government  seems  not  to 
be  at  all  aware  that  its  policy  of  extermination 
is  likely  to  prove  a  boomerang ;  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  being  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  of 
all  the  peoples  subject  to  Turkey,  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  the  inability  of  the  survivors  to 
pay  their  taxes  is  a  serious  matter,  especially 
in  the  almost  bankrupt  condition  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  exchequer.  But  no  such  consideration 
moves  the  Sultan. 


In  this  country  the  popular  view  that  our 
Government  should  intervene  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  is  becoming  clamorous.  In  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  this  and  other  cities  last  Sun¬ 
day  the  responsibility  of  the  American  people 
in  a  cause  so  eminently  Christian  and  hnmeni- 
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tarian  was  strongly  urged.  In  the  Lafayette- 
aTenue  Church  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  Dr.  Cuyler  pointed  out  that  a  mag- 
■iAoent  opportunity  has  been  lost.  **If  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  had,  when  Congress 
assembled,  sent  out  an  invitation  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  to  meet  with  ns  in  an  effort  to 
restrain  Turkey,  we  should  have  done  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  of^rtunity  ever  gave 
to  any  nation  to  do.*  At  this  meeting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  were  passed,  among  them 
one  asking  for  "the  immediate  establishment 
of  an  international  Court  of  Arbitration,  in 
order  that  all  irresponsible  Powers  may  be 
held  to  responsibility,  and  to  the  end  that  any 
nation  or  people  oppressed  or  aggrieved  by 
threatened  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
may  appeai  for  a  definition  of  their  rights, 
with  full  confidenoe  that  the  supremacy  of 
justice  will  be  by  such  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  ever  maintained,”  and  calling  upon 
the  President  and  Congress  to  at  once  “take 
the  preliminary  steps  toward  the  desired  end 
by  proclaiming  a  date  and  place  of  meeting 
for  the  opening  session  and  permanent  organi¬ 
sation  of  such  an  International  Court,  and  to 
appoint  representatives  to  sit  therein,  and 
to  issue  letters  of  invitation  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  asking  each  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  and  to  aid  in  such  organisation.”  Ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  to  have  the  resolu¬ 
tions  brought  before  Congress.  This  step  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  plea  recently  urged 
by  one  so  familiar  with  the  state  of  things  as 
I^.  James  S.  Dennis,  who  believes  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  government  to  move  in  this 
way.  _ 

In  this  connection  no  more  striking  specta¬ 
cle,  ner  more  creditable  to  humanity,  is  possi¬ 
ble  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  a  woman  of  nearly  seventy,  offering 
herself  for  personal  service  in  bringing  relief 
to  the  sufferers  of  Armenia.  With  indefatiga¬ 
ble  zeal.  Miss  Barton  has  now  for  many  weeks 
been  addressing  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  stirring  up  public  sympathy  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  fund ;  but  this  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  work  in  Armenia 
which  she  is  dauntlessly  facing.  Not,  we  may 
be  very  sure,  without  fully  recognizing  all  its 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Granted  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864  the 
Sultan  is  bound  to  respect  the  work  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  as 
coming  under  the  bead  of  hospital  work, 
which  is  always  neutral ;  granted  that  Miss 
Barton’s  life  and  that  of  her  coadjutors  are 
safe  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Her  work  must  be  carried  on  in  re¬ 
mote  districts,  under  the  protection  of  subor¬ 
dinates  of  the  Turkish  Govermnent,  in  whose 
breasts  her  every  act  of  mercy  will  only  add 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  hatred  and  vindictive  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  already  burning  there.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  binder 
her  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  and  who  can  be 
certain  that  some  sudden  impulse  of  hatred 
will  not  put  her  life  in  peril?  In  such  a  case, 
no  doubt,  Turkey  would  have  the  American 
government  to  reckon  with  ;  but  such  a  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  weak  to  restrain  the  sud¬ 
den  passions  of  petty  officials  in  far-away 
mountains  of  Armenia. 

The  annual  Message  of  Governor  Morton 
shows  that  many  subjects  of  public  impor¬ 
tance  are  to  be  brought  before  the  present 
Legislature;  such  subjects  as  road  improve¬ 
ment,  the  preservation  of  the  State  forests 
and  of  the  Palisades,  show  that  questions  of 
general  improvement  are  now  beginning  to 
occupy  the  public  mind.  More  important  from 
a  moral  point  of  view  are  the  proposed  im¬ 
provements  in  our  educational  system  ;  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  of  excise,  of 
child  labor,  and  of  prison  labor  with  which 
this  Legislature  will  be  called  to  deal. 


HEART-POWER  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

By  B«v.  Theodora  L.  Cuyler. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  one  of  the  magazines  her  charm¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  Andover ;  and  in  her  last 
article  she  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  veteran.  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park, 
who  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
She  says  of  bis  preaching:  “Certain  distin¬ 
guished  sermons  had  their  popular  names  as 
the  ‘Judas  sermon,’ or  the ‘Peter  sermon,’ 
and  drew  their  admirers  accordingly.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  emotional  nature,  which 
he  often  found  it  hard  to  control.  A  skepti¬ 
cal  critic  might  have  wondered  whether  the 
tears  welled  or  the  face  broke,  or  the  voice 
trembled  always  at  the  right  moment  from 
pure  spontaneity.  But  those  who  knew  the 
preacher  personally  never  doubted  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  feeling  that  swept  and  carried 
orator  and  hearers  down.  We  do  not  hear 
such  sermons  now.” 

If  it  be  indeed  true— as  we  fear  it  is— that 
such  powerfully  emotional  preaching  is  more 
rare  in  these  days,  then  all  the  worse  for  both 
preachers  and  people.  Some  apologist  for  the 
new  methods  may  claim  that  fashions  change 
in  preaching  as  in  dressing,  that  the  pulpit 
must  meet  a  higher  intellectual  standard, 
that  clean-cut  epigrams  are  more  relished  than 
tear-moving  appeals,  and  that  “eloquence”  has 
a  different  meaning  from  what  it  bad  when 
Professor  Park  was  at  his  meridian.  Non¬ 
sense  I  Human  nature  has  not  changed,  the 
strenuous  urgency  of  Christ’s  claims  on  hu¬ 
man  hearts  has  not  changed ;  there  was  as 
much  “intellect”  in  Lyman  Beecher’s  congre¬ 
gations  seventy  years  ago  as  there  is  in  the 
average  Boston  and  New  York  congregations 
now ;  and  never  was  there  a  greater  need  for 
pungent,  perfervid,  rousing  emotional  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  blood -earnest  stamp  than  in 
these  very  days.  The  pulpit  is  more  than  a 
theological  desk  or  a  lecture -platform ;  it  is 
the  place  where  God’s  ambassador  stands  and 
speaks  for  God  himself.  The  preacher  must 
instruct  and  convince ;  more  than  that,  he 
must  persuade  and  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ. 
An  advocate  strikes  for  bis  jury ;  and  if  he 
does  not  gain  the  verdict,  his  effort  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.  We  ministers  must  strike  for  souls,  and 
if  we  do  not  succeed  (with  the  sought  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit)  in  moving  our  bearers  one 
inch  towards  a  true  Christian  life,  then  our 
preaching  is  a  failure.  Results  are  what  we 
should  be  after;  and  the  best  results  never 
will  be  secured  by  addressing  chiefly  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  in  an  elaborate,  frigid,  and  for¬ 
mal  fashion. 

Christ’s  ambassador  is  commissioned  not 
only  to  instruct  souls  (andi  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Park  never  came  short  in  that  line), 
but  to  watch  for  souls,  to  plead  with  souls, 
to  warn  souls  of  the  “wages  of  sin,'’  and  t., 
win  souls  to  holiness  and  heaven.  He  must 
hunger  for  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  What¬ 
ever  is  convincing  in  argument,  whatever  is 
winsome  in  entreaty,  whatever  is  rousing  in 
appeal,  he  must  seize  upon  and  appropriate  to 
his  great  purpose  to  save  the  precious  souls 
for  whom  Jesus  Christ  endured  Calvary’s  bit¬ 
ter  agonies.  A  great  joy  is  set  before  us— the 
joy  of  helping,  strengthening,  comforting,  and 
converting  our  auditors,  winning  them  to  the 
beauty  and  power  of  a  Cbristly  life  and  an 
eternal  life  in  glory. 

In  regard  to  the  best  qualities  of  preaching, 
it  may  be  said  that  “now  abideth  these  three, 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  love.”  Nothing  under  heaven  is  so  elo¬ 
quent  as  love.  The  preacher’s  heart,  burning 
1  with  love  of  the  Crucified  and  of  bis  fellow- 


aen,  kindles  his  lips,  and  the  baptism  of  the 
highest  form  of  genuine  pulpit  eloquence, 
comes  in  a  “  tongue  of  fire.  ”  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  achievements  of  the  pulpit  are  reached 
when  the  preacher  has  received  the  fullest 
baptism  of  love,  and  when  all  thought  of  self 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  glory  that  surrounds 
the  cross  of  Calvary.  A  blood -earnest  preacher 
may  atone  for  ‘  the  lack  of  great  talents  or 
great  soholarsbip,  or  the  graces  of  elocution, 
by  the  momentum  of  his  intense  convictions  of 
the  truth  and  his  intense  yearning  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls.  Great  preaching  has  always 
been  heart-preaching.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Whitfield  or  Davies,  or  even  to 
the  days  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  Edward  Dorr  Griffin.  Call  over  the  roll 
of  the  foremost  “masters  of  assemblies”  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years- Guthrie,  Macleod, 
Bersier  of  Paris,  Newmsn  Hall,  Spurgeon, 
Ward  Beecher,  Bishop  Simpson,  Maolaren, 
Robertson,  Phillips  Brooks,  McNeil,  and 
Moody ;  every  one  of  these  men  were  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  emotional  preachers. 

It  is  a  great  snare  for  a  minister  to  be  too 
anxious  to  prepare  sermons  that  will  read 
well.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  ser¬ 
mons  that  were  preached  last  Sabbath  will 
never  be  printed.  Essays  are  made  to  be  read  ; 
Gospel  sermons  are  made  to  be  heard — and 
felt.  Much  of  the  most  effective  preaching 
would  never  have  stood  the  aesthetic  test  of 
cold  type.  For  example,  the  discourses  of 
Edward  N.  Kirk  that  found  their  way  into 
print  are  not  remarkable  reading.  When, 
however,  I  once  asked  Albert  Barnes,  “Who 
is  the  greatest  preacher  you  ever  heard  ?”  his 
prompt  reply  was,  “The  greatest  preaching  I 
ever  heard  was  a  sermon  delivered  in  my 
pulpit  by  Edward  N.  Kirk  during  a  powerful 
revival.”  The  late  President  McCosh  of 
Princeton,  who  bad  heard  the  greatest  orators 
of  Britain,  once  told  me  that  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  triumph  of  eloquence  he  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  was  Alexander  Duff’s  celebrated  mis¬ 
sionary  address  before  the  General  Assembly 
in  Edinburgh.  I  have  read  that  address  in 
cold  type,  and  wondered  at  its  wonderful 
effect  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Reporting  it 
was  like  an  attempt  to  report  thunder  and 
lightning. 

To  my  younger  brethren  I  would  venture  to 
gay — do  just  what  Professor  Park  did  I  Your 
people  have  got  hearts,  and  expect  you  to 
have  one.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  let  your  spirit¬ 
ual  emotions  have  full  play  in  the  pulpit. 
Give  free  rein  to  your  sympathies.  Paul  is 
never  out  of  fashion,  and  he  ceased  not  to 
warn  men  night  and  day  with  tears.  If  the 
devil  can  succeed  in  turning  Gospel  preachers 
into  elegant  essay-readers,  he  will  hamstring 
the  pulpit,  starve  the  churches,  and  kill  re¬ 
vivals  in  the  bud.  Once  when  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter  thought  of  the  crowds  that  would  throng 
his  church  that  day,  he  broke  out  with  the 
exclamation,  “Not  this,  not  this,  oh  Lord, 
but  the  souls  of  this  poor  people  of  Kidder¬ 
minster  I”  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
ministers  and  churches  must  do  their  best 
work  and  reap  their  spiritual  harvests.  The 
preaching  needed  for  the  times  is  the  plain, 
powerful  presentation  of  God’s  mighty  Gospel 
arguments  made  red  hot  with  holy  emotion. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Ecob  from  Albany  to 
Denver  is  matter  for  regret  by  his  people  and 
by  the  city  of  which  he  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures.  He  is  a  man  of 
very  great  ability  in  the  pulpit,  and  who  out 
of  it  wins  the  respect  and  the  hearts  of  all 
who  know  him.  In  leaving  Albany  be  goes  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  New 
West.  We  wish  him  health  and  strength  from 
the  bracing  air  of  Colorado,  and  many  years 
of  great  usefulness  and  happiness. 


January  9,  1896. 
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FROM  THE  ABMEMAN8. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  young  American 
woman,  at  Sivas,  to  whom  we  referred  a  week  or 
two  since  as  having  walked  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  through  streets  filled  with  troops  that 
had  just  been  engaged  in  massacre,  to  save  an  Ar¬ 
menian  woman.  It  is  addressed  to  her  aunt.  Miss 
Adele  Brewer,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  It  tells  its 
own  story : 

Sivas,  Turkxt,  Dec.  10, 1885. 

Dear  Aunt  Adele :  Yesterday  was  the  Perry’s 
wedding  day.  Mrs.  Perry  had  planned  quite 
a  celebration,  but  under  the  sad  circum¬ 
stances,  we  spent  the  evening  very  quietly 
together.  Our  good  Consul  and  his  translator 
were  with  us.  Our  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  about  the  events  of  these  past  few 
weeks.  We  had  prayers  together,  singing. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears." 

I  have  only  just  begun  to  realise  what  great 
want  there  is  to  be  here.  The  Sivas  preach 
er’s  wife  has  been  telling  me  how  in  famine 
times  in  winter  the  people  flocked  in  from  the 
villages  almost  naked,  their  faces  blackened 
from  hunger  and  exposure.  They  bad  eked 
out  a  subsistence  until  winter  came  on,  and 
then  flocked  into  the  cities.  They  were 
housed,  she  said,  in  the  churches.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  made  tubs  of  soup  for  them,  and 
the  girls  of  the  school  made  up  cotton  gar 
ments  for  them.  When  spring  came  they 
went  back  to  their  villages  to  work.  Many 
lived  till  summer,  and  then  died.  Some  be¬ 
came  strong  and  well  again. 

Information  in  regard  to  our  out-stations 
and  other  villages  is  slow  in  coming  in.  We 
have  had  some  letters,  however.  One  from 
our  preacher  in  Divrik,  says  that  “he  and  his 
family  are  living.  Their  food  and  clothing 
have  been  stolen.  More  information  can  be 
had  from  the  bearer.”  I  did  not  see  the 
bearer,  but  report  says,  “House  burned  I” 
“Food  stolen”  is  a  serious  matter,  for  In  the  fall 
the  winter’s  food  is  laid  in.  He  asks  for 
money.  He  says  also  that  “Some  are  dead,” 
among  them  the  aged  preacher,  the  one  at 
whose  house  I  (your  niece,  Mary  Brewer,) 
was  guest.  When  he  says,  “Some  are  dead,” 
I  translate  it,  “Some  are  killed!”  but  he  dare 
not  say  so.  The  aged  preacher  was  one  to 
whom  mother  had  sent  a  pair  of  trousers  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  He  was  so  careful  of  every¬ 
thing.  They  still  looked  fairly  well.  He  had 
a  life  full  of  trouble,  so  poor,  so  poor  I  While 
I  was  in  Divrik,  the  people  spent  one  night 
watching.  The  aged  preacher’s  wife  was  in 
distress.  He  himself  was  ready  to  go  by  the 
sword  if  that  was  the  way  the  Lord  chose  to 
call  I  We  read  together  such  passages  as 
Psalms  xz.  7,  xci.,  etc.,  and  then  lay  down, 
and  all  slept  well,  even  the  preacher’s  wife. 
He  bad  some  weaknesses,  but  even  so  in  his 
feebleness  and  poverty  he  was  a  living  witness 
for  God  and  truth.  He  was  one  of  the  cheer¬ 
ful-faced,  God-praising  kind  of  Christians. 

I  could  All  up  a  whole  letter  just  telling  you 
about  this  man,  but  pass  on  to  others. 

From  Gurun  we  have  had  three  letters,  one 
from  the  preacher,  saying :  “  My  wife  and  I  alive, 
everything  robbed,  house  burned,  government 
furnishes  each  100  drams  of  wheat  daily ;  on 
that  we  live.  ”  When  I  tell  you  that  I  often 
eat  a  hundred  drams  of  bread  at  a  meal, 
you  see  it  is  barely  enough  to  keep  life.  An¬ 
other  letter  from  one  of  our  teachers  says:  “I 
and  my  family  are  living ;  everything  robbed, 
bouses  burned,  school  burned,  two  or  three 
families  are  living  in  one  room  on  the  mercy 
of  the  government.”  A  young  man  whose 
home  is  in  Sivas  (he  was,  or  is,  if  I  can  say  so, 
when,  of  course,  there  is  no  school,  a  Prot¬ 
estant  teacher),  writes,  after  many  dangers: 
“I  have  escaped  alive;  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  ;  no  place  to  lay  my  head ;  am  at  a  Turk’s 


house.  For  God’s  sake  send  help!”  These 
three  letters  from  Gurum. 

From  Manjalook  we  have  no  letters,  but 
hear  in  pretty  reliable  ways  that  the  village  is 
robbed  and  burned,  though  at  last  accounts 
the  monastery  was  not  burned,  and  the 
women  were  there. 

Such  reports  are  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  eleven  boarding  girls 
from  whose  families  we  have  not  heard  one 
word. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  telegraphed  some  relief 
money,  but  it  will  take  an  almost  limitless 
amount  to  keep  the  plundered  and  homeless 
from  death  of  starvation  and  exposure.  I 
can’t  estimate  the  necessity.  One  thousand 
pounds,  I  am  sure,  is  not  near,  near  enough ! 
The  quicker  help  comes,  the  better.  Please 
send  money  for  me  to  use  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  to  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at 
Boston,  stating  that  it  is  to  be  sent  me  for 
that  purpose. 

You  know  our  walls  were  down  and  one 
side  of  our  schools  open  to  the  street  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  widening  of  the  street)  on  that 
fatal  day.  How  open  everything  was,  but  not 
a  shot  was  flred  at  our  house  1  The  street 
wall  is  up  now,  and  the  inside  work  is  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly.  We  still  have  a  guard  for  our 
premises,  and  when  I  go  out  it  is  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  soldier  police. 

Mary  E.  Bbbwbr. 

THE  BET.  0.  B.  FBOTHINGHAM. 

“The  Critic,”  “The  Nation,”  etc.,  are  saying 
and  reporting  sayings  concerning  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Frothingham  that  are  greatly  to  the  honor 
of  his  memory.  From  their  standpoint  he  ap¬ 
pears  worthy  of  high  honor  as  a  contributor 
to  valuable  literature,  and  as  a  religious 
teacher.  But  even  from  that  same  standpoint, 
and  admitting  all  that  is  said,  both  justice 
and  still  higher  honor  to  him,  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  an  additional  paragraph  or  two. 

The  teachings,  for  which  words  of  high 
praise  are  spoken,  were  reported  by  the  Spring- 
fleld  Republican  from  a  sermon  given  at  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  Convention  held  in  Springfleld,  Mass., 
as  follows:  “Mr.  Frothingham  preached,  and 
three  distinguished  features  of  the  convention 
were  subjects  of  bis  congratulation :  (1)  That 
through  all  the  exercises  there  was  no  reading 
of  the  Sciiptures;  (2)  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
munion  service ;  (8)  that  there  was  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  without  any  prayers,  for  the  gather 
ing,  be  held,  was  lifted  above  the  necessity 
for  those  formalities.  It  bad  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures  without  the  letter,  the  communion 
of  hearts  and  consecration  of  lives  without  the 
often  hollow  ceremony,  the  devotion  and  spir- 
tuality,  the  aspiration,  the  wish  that  is  ever 
prayer  with  God.”  Later  be  suddenly,  and  to 
his  Sunday  bearers,  surprisingly  demitted  bis 
work  as  a  preacher. 

At  a  memorial  service  lately  held  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Frothingham,  one  of  the  speakers 
alluded  to  this  sudden  and  unexpected  cessa¬ 
tion  from  preaching,  but  left  the  matter  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  as  to  bis  reasons  for 
so  doing.  His  self-imposed  silence  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  all,  and  excited  comment  in  the  papers. 
Reasons  were  surmised  and  assigned  which 
troubled  Mr.  Frothingham,  because  they  failed 
to  hit  the  truth,  consequently  a  brief  note  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Boston  daily  over  Mr.  Frothing 
ham’s  name,  frankly  stating  reasons  for  him¬ 
self.  That  note  has  somehow  disappeared  from 
my  scrap-book,  but  has  not  faded  from  my 
memory,  for  I  had  occasion  to  quote  it  in 
writing  at  the  time,  and  have  done  so  many 
times  since.  The  substance  was  this:  He 
thought  it  better  that  the  public  know  from 
bis  own  statement  that  he  had  .ceased  from 


preaching  because  what  he  had  been  teaching 
as  the  truth  was  no  longer  satisfactory  to  him¬ 
self.  He  did  not  preach  it  because  be  did  not 
believe  it  as  formerly.  He  was  still  searching 
for  the  truth,  and  if  he  found  it  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  be  would  again  be  beard.  Where  the 
truth  was  likely  to  be  found  he  could  not 
exactly  state,  he  said,  but  was  inclined  to 
think  it  would  appear  somewhere  along  the 
lines  of  what  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  ortho, 
doxy.  ” 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever  saw  from 
him.  He  became  an  attendant  upon  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  Phillips  Brooks  (who,  it  is  said, 
was  a  blood  relation,  giving  him  his  middle 
name),  and  was  very  fond  of  what  he  there 
beard.  If  Mr.  Frothingham  found  spiritual 
food  in  what  he  beard  from  the  lips  of  Bishop 
Brooks,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  his 
views  bad  greatly  changed  from  those  which 
are  here  quoted  from  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can.  These  statements  seem  to  the  writer  due 
equally  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Frothingham 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth. 

J  H  T 

Roux.  N.  Y..  December.  1886. 

THE  CALL  TO  PBATEB. 

A  concert  of  prayer  such  as  we  observe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  interest  which  our  Christian  sen¬ 
timent  must  solve  so  as  to  satisfy  itself,  even  if 
there  is  another  sentiment  abroad  that  holds 
our  observance  rather  lightly.  Here  is  our 
confession  of  faith:  “Then  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble  and  He  delivered  them.  ” 
To  the  doubter  the  cry  and  the  deliverance 
have  no  casual  connection.  But  to  us  who 
believe,  there  is  a  living  link  that  binds  them 
together.  The  supernatural  in  our  creed  is 
the  most  natural  For  God  to  bear  and  heed 
our  prayer  is  a  law  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Nor  did  He  make  a  world  in  which 
the  moral  state  of  His  creatures  had  no  chance 
of  self-assertion.  The  poor  man  who  calls 
upon  God  is  a  power  above  nature,  and  yet  is 
a  child  of  earth.  Our  Father  made  us  to  have 
dominion ;  we  are  false  to  ourselves,  to  His 
creation,  to  Himself,  if  we  fail  to  fulfil  our 
office. 

The  call  to  prayer,  therefore,  is  an  admoni¬ 
tion.  Just  now  the  forces  of  the  world  are 
asserting  themselves :  the  ambition  of  nations, 
the  strength  of  armies,  the  speed  and  might  of 
battle  ships,  the  power  of  money,  the  ravage 
of  human  passion,  the  swing  of  the  public 
mind,  the  blind  lurching  of  affairs  now  to  one 
extreme  position  and  again  to  an  opposite 
crisis— these  manifestations  of  merely  mechan¬ 
ical  agencies  or  human  habits,  inevitable 
tendencies,  natural  sequences,  command  the 
eye  and  control  the  hopes  of  more  than  half  of 
observing  men.  We  sympathize  with  our  fel¬ 
lows;  we  read  the  signs  of  the  time  from  their 
faces ;  we  look  no  higher  than  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  wall  on  which  the  news  bulletins  are  daily 
displayed,  or  the  council  chambers  where 
human  wits  are  matched  against  each  other 
in  the  direction  of  policies  or  the  devising  of 
ways  and  means.  Yet  we  are  men  of  faith, 
and  God  is  our  Father.  The  Lord  reigneth ; 
His  kingdom  ruletb  over  all;  we  are  children 
of  thatkindgom;  we  say  together :  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come  I”  To  us  there  is  a  world  of  power, 
a  realm  of  service,  a  reserve  of  strength  in  the 
invisible.  We  close  our  eyes  to  the  outer 
world  when  we  invoke  this  aid  divine ;  we  say 
to  all  men :  Come  up  into  our  watch  tower  and 
look  out  to  the  heavens ;  take  heart  and  hope 
from  communion  with  our  Lord  and  King. 
There  is  a  solemnity,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of 
prayer  which  admonishes  us  to  be  ready,  which 
chides  us  if  we  are  not  alert  for  its  coming. 
Some  one  has  said  that  we  lean  less  on  prayer 
as  we  grow  older  in  affairs.  Possibly  he  has 
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/ound  some  of  us  indifferent  to  the  call  to 
prayer.  Bet  this  we  know,  that  a  believer  in 
Ood  comes  oftener  to  the  secret  place  with 
every  year’s  experience,  and  that  the  older 
<tne  who  knows  Ood  becomes  in  the  conduct 
of  public  or  private  business  the  more  con¬ 
stantly  and  confidently  he  pots  his  band  out 
for  heavenly  guidance  and  help. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  call  to 
prayer  is  a  wholesome  pause,  a  steadying  rest. 
That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth. 
The  rallying  of  our  human  forces  by  stopping 
the  rush  for  a  moment,  is  not  enough  to  se 
core  us  against  disaster.  Even  the  unities  of 
purpose,  the  consensus  of  sentiment  which 
brings  all  mental  and  moral  powers  to  one 
focus,  do  not  make  ns  sure  that  the  best  thing 
is  in  our  mind,  or  the  wisest  course  before  us, 
or  the  happiest  issue  assured.  Whole  nations 
'4ave  gone  wrong  together  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion.  There  is  too  much  uncertainty  in  all 
human  councils,  the  elements  of  disagreement 
and  of  contentions  divergence  are  so  many  and 
ao  difficult  to  control ;  we  most  look  beyond 
ourselves  at  our  best  and  in  our  soberest  wis¬ 
dom  to  find  true  wisdom  and  absolute  right. 
All  these  are  with  Ood,  and  He  giveth  freely 
to  them  who  rightly  seek.  There  is  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  union  of  men  who 
pray.  But  the  union  is  not  the  cause,  only 
the  condition  of  the  highest  good.  We  go  to 
ask  Ood  for  something,  not  merely  to  take 
counsel  with  ourselves,  not  simply  to  create  a 
deliberative  or  a  devout  spirit.  The  Church 
simply  cries  to  Ood  because  there  is  need  of 
Him  now ;  we  pray  because  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  our  resources  of  wisdom  and 
strength.  We  believe  in  Ood,  therefore  we  do 
not  plunge  into  the  abysses  of  despair.  We 
have  hope  in  Ood,  therefore  we  rejoice  always 
and  believe  in  the  good  times  that  are  surely 
coming. 

By  being  called  to  prayer  we  are  reminded 
that  our  agency  is  always  subordinate,  and  that 
we  are  each  subservient  to  the  ultimate  good. 
Calling  upon  our  common  Lord  we  recog¬ 
nize  relationship  to  all  who  belong  to  Him. 
In  His  gracious  interpositions  there  will  be 
no  preferences,  yet  no  injustice.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  pray  that  Ood  will  discipline 
England  and  not  Venezuela,  nor  that  He  will 
make  all  men  Presbyterians  for  the  good  of 
the  race  and  the  honor  of  His  truth.  We  come 
to  the  altar  of  prayer  and  cast  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  hope  into  the  fusing  fire  that 
it  may  take  the  form  that  pleases  Him. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PBATEB-A  BEQUEST  AND 
BE8PON8E,  BT  CABLE. 

Dear  Sir:  A  cablegram  has  been  received 
from  the  British  Alliance  requesting  that 
Christians  throughout  the  United  States  be 
invited  “to  join  British  Christians  in  fervent 
prayer  next  week,  especially  on  Wednesday, 
that  Christlike  counsels  may  prevail  in  the 
present  crisis." 

In  response  to  the  above,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  fer  the 
United  States  this  day  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Besolved,  That  in  accordance  with  a  cable¬ 
gram  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the 
United  States  invites  the  Christians  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  unite  in  prayer  with  their  British  breth¬ 
ren  on  Wednesday  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  that 
in  ^he  relations  of  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  pacific  counsels  may  prevail. 

Wtt.t.tam  e.  Dodob,  President. 

Chakijm  a  Stoddard,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

JosiAH  Stboro,  General  Secretary. 

The  Evangelloal  Alliance  for  theUnlted  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (U1  United  Charities  Bnllding),  New  York,  Jan, 
<,1868. 


LANE  SEMINARY. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  B.B. 

On  June  9,  1874,  at  sunrise,  I  sat  at  the  door 
of  my  Walnut  Hills  home  waiting  for  the  car¬ 
riage  that  was  to  take  me  from  that  dear  spot, 
my  home  no  longer.  I  then  and  there  wrote 
as  follows : 

“Six  precious  years  these  have  been  which 
I  have  spent  in  Lane  Seminary.  Seven  classes 
of  young  men  have  gone  out  hence,  with  all  of 
whom  I  have  had  pleasant  intercourse.  I 
think  of  them  now  as  scattered  widely  over 
these  States,  and  in  Mexico,  Chile,  Siam, 
China,  and  Persia.  Some  also  have  gone  to 
heaven. 

“Our  intercourse  here,  in  class  room,  in 
chapel,  in  pleasant  walks  over  these  charming 
hills,  and  in  my  study,  has  been  to  me  most 
delightful.  My  mind  is  full  of  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  it  all.  and  equally  full  of  pleasant 
hopes  for  the  future  of  these  young  ministers. 
They  have  gone  forth,  not  always  without 
tears,  ‘bearing  precious  seed.’  They  ‘shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
sheaves  * 

“The  professors  who  remain  here  are  men 
tried  and  faithful  and  able,  well  fitted  and 
furnished  for  their  tasks.  The  Seminary  was 
never  before,  I  believe,  in  so  hopeful  a  condi¬ 
tion.  So  it  seems  to  me  as  I  sit  looking  out  on 
its  lovely  campus  in  this  last  hour  of  my  life 
here.  It  is  a  delicious  June  morning.  The 
verdure,  blossoms  and  bird  songs  are  almost 
paradisaical.  The  serenity  and  stillness  ere 
Sabbatic.  It  is  a  goodly  place.  ‘The  smell 
thereof  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  that  Jehovah 
hath  blessed.  ’  From  my  heart  I  congratulate 
those  whose  home  it  is  still  to  be,  and  all  the 
godly  young  men  who  are  to  find  here  their 
preparation  for  the  holy  ministry.  They  can 
find  no  pleasanter,  no  better  place  for  such 
preparation,  I  am  sure.  To  Lane,  to  Walnut 
Hills,  to  Cincinnati,  with  its  great  opportu¬ 
nities,  its  thousands  of  kind  hearts,  and  its 
thousands  of  earnest  and  brave  workers  for 
truth  and  Ood,  Adieu  I” 

The  professors  whom  I  thus  left  in  Lane 
were  Henry  Smith,  Llewellyn  J.  Evans,  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Morris,  and  Thomas  E.  Thomas — four 
men  whose  learning,  eloquence,  fidelity  to 
truth  and  duty,  aptness  to  teach,  and  genuine 
Christian  manliness,  are  now  known  in  all 
lands.  Only  one  of  them  remains  in  Lane  or 
on  earth.  That  one  has  fulfilled  a  term  of 
service  extending  through  eight  and  twenty 
years.  Now  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
life,  he  desires  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  care 
and  labor  which  he  has  borne  so  long.  His 
last  year  in  Lane  is  proving,  I  believe,  his 
happiest.  With  more  students  eagerly  receiv¬ 
ing  his  instruction  than  in  several  recent 
years,  hosts  of  alumni  assuring  him  of  their 
reverent  love,  the  people  of  Ohio’s  captial 
ready  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  home  he 
left  when  Lane  called  him  away,  with  fair 
prospect  of  there  “crowning  a  youth  of  labor 
with  an  age  of  ease,”  and  now  expecting  one 
to  take  the  seat  he  is  leaving,  and  the  helm  he 
has  held  so  steadily  and  so  long,  in  whom  he 
and  the  whole  Church  have  so  abundant  rea¬ 
son  to  confide — with  such  memories  and  such 
hopes  for  that  loved  and  honored  Seminary, 
what  more  on  earth  could  he  ask?  And  what 
more  can  I  wish  for  my  brother  in  St.  Louis 
than  that  he  may  be  as  happy  in  Lane  as  I 
was  for  six  years,  and  may  serve  that  Semin¬ 
ary  as  ably  as  Dr.  Morris  has  done? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  that  Dr. 
NioooUs  was  not  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  to  the  Presidency  of  Lane  Seminary,  as 
was  mistakenly  announced,  but  that  “the 
Committee  offered  him  the  place,  with  an 
assurance  tt>at  its  proposal  would  be  confirmed 


by  an  election,  if  he  should  open  the  way 
He  decided,  in  view  of  his  home  obligations, 
not  to  open  the  way.  I  am  always  glad  when 
any  pastor  finds  it  best  to  decline  any  proposal 
to  sever  a  pastoral  relation,  but  I  always  re¬ 
gret  that  any  proposal  to  do  so  which  is  not 
accepted  should  be  made  public.  Probably, 
however,  such  publicity  cannot  always  be 
avoided.  * 

St.  Louis  can  never  give  up  Dr.  Niccolls, 
and  Dr.  Niccolls  can  never  leave  St.  Louis  for 
any  position  in  this  world.  Let  us  hope  that 
there  is  some  man  who  has  thirty  years  of 
just  such  vigorous,  scholarly,  influential  life 
before  him, as  Dr.NiccoUs  had  before  him  when 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  who  will  give  those  years 
to  the  institution  to  which  Dr.  Morris  has 
almost  as  many  with  no  less  distinction. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

The  work  of  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  the  negro  and  Indian— and,  in  an  im¬ 
portant  sense,  toi  the  white  race  as  well— will 
be  put  before  the  public  with  new  directness 
and  interest  in  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held 
by  its  Principal,  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  through 
the  month  of  January,  in  this  city  and  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Dr.  Frissell  has  added  to  his 
fine  stereopticon  views  new  illustrations  of 
the  schools  and  the  fields  in  which  its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  working,  among  them,  pictures  of 
Tuskegee  and  other  schools  established  by 
Hampton’s  graduates,  and  of  the  early  home 
of  the  moat  noted  of  them.  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  whose  great  speech  at  Atlanta 
made  him  known  to  all  the  country.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  earliest  band  of  Hampton 
singers  charmed  the  public  with  their  quaint 
plantation  songs,  the  quartette  to  sing  at  the 
meetings  will  include  young  women,  one  of 
whom  sang  when  a  child  with  that  earliest 
band ;  and  both  young  women  and  young  men 
— one  of  the  latter  an  Indian — will  speak  for 
themselves  of  their  homes  and  their  people. 
The  vital  relation  of  the  elevation  of  the 
woman  to  the  elevation  of  the  race,  has  been 
well  taken  into  consideration  by  the  recent 
commission  of  a  lady  of  brain  and  culture  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund,  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  negro  woman  of  the  South 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  it. 

The  fact  that  a  Southern  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  ex-Oovemor  will  testify  at  one  of  the 
Hampton  meetings  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
Hampton  school  and  its  graduates  hy  the 
white  people  among  whom  they  teach,  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  work  of  Hampton. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Armstrong 
Association  of  New  York  has  decided  to  bring 
the  fine  industrial  exhibits  of  both  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  from  the  Atlanta  Exposition 
to  this  city  for  a  time.  Still  more  glad  are 
we  to  learn  that  Hampton  is  to  increase  the 
invaluable  opportunities  it  has  long  offered  for 
industrial  training,  by  opening  in  addition  to 
its  trade  shops,  a  trade  school ;  and  that  this 
is  done  in  response  to  such  increasing  demand 
for  trade  instruction  as  proves  that  the  negro 
laborers  of  the  South  are  appreciating  the  fact 
that  “there  is  a  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.” 
The  first  $10,000  for  the  trade  school  is  secured. 

In  his  brave  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
General  Armstrong’s  great  work.  Dr.  Frissell 
must  inherit  not  only  the  General’s  mission, 
but  with  it  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
its  old  friends,  and  continue  to  gain  for  it 
many  new  ones. 

The  remaining  principal  January  meetings 
in  this  city  are  (meetings  having  already 
been  held  in  the  Brick  and  All  Souls 
Churches  on  Sunday  last),  viz:  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  12th,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
(Dr.  Greer’s) ;  in  the  evening  at  St.  George’s 
(Dr.  Rainsford’s).  Meetings  will  be  held  also 
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in  the  Presbyterian  Cburob,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
on  Monday  evening,  January  6tb  ;  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cburcb,  East  Orange,  Wednesday 
evening,  tbebtb;  St.  John’s  Cburob,  Yonkers, 
Monday  evening,  tbe  lOtb;  First  Reformed 
Cburcb,  Poughkeepsie,  Friday  evening,  the 
17th ;  Fourth  Presbyterian,  Albany,  Sunday 
evening,  the  19th ;  Second-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  Monday  evening,  the  20th ;  the 
Congregational  Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  Friday 
evening,  the  24th ;  and  Trinity  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Sunday  evening,  the  26th. 

THE  OLD  “FOUETEENTH  STREET”  SESSION 
By  Bev.  Oliver  Addison  Kingsbury. 

Dear  Dr.  Field;  The  recent  death  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  revered  William  A.  Booth  brings 
up  some  recollections  of  him  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  Session  of  the  Fourteenth  street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City,  in  the 
old  days.  That  church,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Brainerd 
Church,  then  worshipping  in  Rivington  Street, 
and  the  Sixth  street  Church.  The  latter 
church,  served  for  a  time  by  Dr.  Horace 
Eaton  of  precious  memory,  was  then  without 
a  pastor.  The  Brainerd  Church  was  enjoying 
the  wise  and  acceptable  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
Asa  D.  Smith,  afterward  President  of  Dart 
mouth  College.  Dr.  Smith  became  the  pastor 
of  the  new  church  which  built  its  edifice  at 
the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street.  That  region  at  the  time  (1851)  was 
considered  to  be  well  up  town,  but  the  move 
ment  of  population  had  begun  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  for  some  years  the  neighborhood  was 
a  choice  residence  section. 

The  elders  who  came  to  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Session,  if  I  recollect  aright,  were, 
from  the  Brainerd  Church :  Christopher  R. 
Robert,  David  Hoadley,  N.  W.  Lane,  Jonathan 
Leavitt,  and  William  A.  Booth  ;  from  the  Sixth 
street  Church :  David  S.  Dodge  and  bis  son, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Hermon  Griffin,  and  Oliver 
R.  Kingsbury.  Of  these,  Mr.  Leavitt  and  Mr. 
David  S.  Dodge  died  very  soon  after  the  new 
church  was  opened  for  worship.  There  were 
added  to  tbe  Session  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  such  men  as  Lucius  Hart,  Joseph  F.  Joy, 
and  Charles  Taylor,  and  still  later,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  William  T.  Booth  and  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr. 

It  was  a  noble  Session.  It  is  rare,  if  not 
unique,  for  a  pastor  to  find  such  a  set  of  men 
as  bis  counsellors  and  helpers  in  every  good 
work.  Mr.  Robert  was  the  founder  of  tbe  col¬ 
lege,  near  Constantinople,  that  bears  his  name, 
and  which  has  been  proving  itself  a  mighty 
force  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Levant,  and 
is,  we  may  believe,  really  only  at  tbe  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  work.  Mr.  Dodge,  as  we  all  know, 
was  truly  a  “merchant  prince,”  whose  bene¬ 
factions  were  great,  and  whose  personal  influ¬ 
ence  went  along  with  his  munificent  giving. 
Mr.  Hoadley,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  were  active  business  men,  who  yet 
were  always  fatithful  to  their  church  duties, 
finding  in  them  apparently  their  highest  hap 
piness.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  my  father,  was  for 
sixty  years  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  tbe  greater  part  of  the  time  its 
Treasurer.  I  am  sure  from  what  he  often 
said,  that  he  found  those  years  in  tbe  Four¬ 
teenth-street  Church  the  high-water  time  of 
bis  Christian  fellowship  during  all  his  long 
life.  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Joy,  while  active 
business  men,  were  eminent  Sunday-school 
workers.  There  were  few  men  in  those  days 
who  could  train  children  to  sing  with  tbe  spirit 
and  understanding  as  could  tbe  widely  known 
Lucius  Hart. 

Of  the  two  younger  men  who  are  still  living, 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  William 


T.  Booth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
are  noble  eons  of  noble  sires. 

That  Session  was  a  band  of  brothers.  My 
father,  who  was  for  some  years  its  clerk,  often 
spoke  of  tbe  harmony  that  prevailed  among 
them,  and  of  their  enjoyment  of  one  another’s 
company.  We  never  looked  for  father  to  be 
home  early  on  the  evenings  when  there  was  a 
“Session  Meeting!” 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  when  such  a 
company  of  men  came  into  the  social  meeting  of 
the  church  there  was  no  lack  of  faithful  coun¬ 
sel  and  wise  encouragement  and  devout  prayer. 
I  can  almost  hear  tbe  tones  of  their  .voices 
now,  as  memory  carries  me  back  to  boyhood’s 
days.  They  were  very  different  from  each 
other — men  of  marked  individuality.  But 
the  combination  was  such  as  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  one  cburcb  to  enjoy.  And  yet 
neither  these  elders  nor  tbe  pastor  monopolized 
the  prayer-meeting,  but  they  did  give  tone 
and  character  to  it,  and  the  result  was  most 
happy. 

Six  of  the  sons  of  that  Session  became  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  of  whom  four  are  still 
living.  Of  these  four,  one  who  is  the  honored 
Moderator  of  our  General  Assembly,  and  his 
brother,  who  is  the  successful  President  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  are  tbe  sons  of 
Mr.  Booth. 

Of  Mr.  Booth  it  has  not  been  necessary  for 
me  to  speak,  for  other  pens  have  been  telling 
the  beautiful  story  of  bis  well-rounded  life. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  elders  of  that 
Session,  he  took  his  share  in  Sunday-school 
work,  instructing  a  large  adult  Bible  class. 
He  remained  an  elder  in  that  church  to  tbe 
end.  Now  all  of  that  Session  as  it  was  in  the 
old  days,  with  tbe  pastor  whom  they  loved  so 
truly  and  helped  so  loyally,  have  passed  on  to 
“tbe  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first¬ 
born,  which  are  written  in  heaven.”  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  it  will  be  a  joyful  reunion 
between  tbe  spirits  of  those  “just  men  made 
perfect”  on  tbe  other  side.  They  helped  to 
make  that  old  Fourteenth-street  lecture-room 
the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  How 
they  will  enjoy  high  spiritual  conference  in 
the  affiuent  leisure  of  the  better  country  1 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3. 189«. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers  was  held  January  2,  1896, 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  Chamberlain  of  Maine,  Senior 
Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  Religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  bjlt  Edward  W.  Gilman, 
D.  D.  From  foreign  lands  were  letters  from 
the  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  relating  to  Korea ;  tbe 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton  of  Mexico ;  the  Rev.  M. 
Bowen  of  Turkey,  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  country ;  from  the  Rev.  A.  J.  McKim  of 
Cuba,  asking  for  an  unusually  large  number 
of  portions  for  distribution  among  both  the 
Spanish  and  Cuban  soldiers ;  from  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Whipple,  reporting  the  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  among  both  Mos¬ 
lems  and  Armenians  in  Tabreez;  from  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Milne  of  Peru,  touching  a  recent 
journey  among  tbe  Quiebua  Indians  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Amazon  ;  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Penzotti  at  Callao;  from  the  Rev.  John  Car¬ 
rington  of  Bangkok,  with  notices  of  a  new 
tentative  version  in  Cambodian  ;  from  tbe  Rev. 
J.  Norwood  of  Caracas,  respecting  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  men  for  greater  light ;  from  tbe 
Rev.  C.  W.  Kilbon  of  Natal,  partly  concerning 
the  revision  of  the  Zulu  Bible ;  from  the  Cey¬ 
lon  Mission  of  tbe  American  Board ;  from  the 
Rev.  J.  Marsden  of  Bengal ;  from  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Society  of  Geneva,  asking  for  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  funds ;  and  from  tbe  Bible  Society  of 
France,  with  information  about  the  revision 
of  Ostervald’s  version.  The  issues  from  tbe 
Bible  House  in  December  were  113,676  vol¬ 
umes;  issues  since  April  Ist,  728,920  volumes. 


THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE. 

By  B.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  I<1>.D. 

Farrar’s  “Gathering  Clouds”  is  a  volume  of 
pictorial  and  peculiar  Interest.  It  is  “a  tale 
of  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom,”  and  most 
charming  domestic  and  love  incidents  are 
woven  into  it.  But  it  is  a  history  Ss  well,  and 
in  its  main  character.  Tbe  preface  sayS  it  is 
“an  historic  picture  in  which  fiction  has  been 
allowed  free  play  as  regards  matters  which  do 
not  affect  the  important  facts,  but  of  which 
every  circumstance  bearing  on  my  main  de¬ 
sign  is  rigidly  accurate.  ”  And  on  p.  811  the 
author  asserts  that  bis  narrative  “in  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  picture  presented  is  a  direct  refiection  of 
tbe  contemporary  testimony  of  Christian 
saints.”  And  tbe  “main  design”  is,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Chrysostom’s  stormy  career  in 
Constantinople,  to  exhibit  tbe  condition  of 
tbe  Eastern  Church  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century. 
Tbe  picture  is  a  shocking  one,  to  readers  not 
already  familiar  with  Church  history,  surpris¬ 
ing  in  its  exhibition  especially  of  tbe  charac¬ 
ter  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  this  article  we  design  to  cull  some  of  the  > 
incidental  and  by-the-way  statements  which 
are  made  on  “the  Historic  Episcopate”  and 
closely  related  topics.  Coming  from  a  Dean  of 
tbe  Church  of  England,  an  Episcopalian,  1 
though  a  liberal  and  turthful  historian,  they 
are  of  great  weight,  and  just  now  are  of  in¬ 
terest. 

In  his  earlier  biographical  and  historical 
work,  “Lives  of  the  Fathers,”  published  seven 
years  ago,  Farrar,  writing  of  Ignatius  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  said  (i.  48, 
44):  “(i.)  He  does  not  speak  of  bishops  as 
instituted  by  the  Apsotles.  (ii. )  He  nowhere 
represents  them  as  successors  of  tbe  Apostles, 
(iii.)  His  bishop  is  a  parochial  pastor.  He 
knows  nothing  yet  of  applying  tbe  name 
‘bishop’  beyond  tbe  realms  of  tbe  local  con¬ 
gregation.  .  .  .  The  ‘  bishop’  'of  Ignatius  is  by 
no  means  as  yet  a  monarchical  bishop,  or 
even  a  diocesan.  He  is  a  congregational  ' 
bishop,  and  is  not  dissevered  from  his  council 
of  presbyters.  ”  And  it  is  Farrar’s  own  note 
there  (p.  43) :  “Tbe  identity  of ‘bishop’  and 
‘presbyter’  in  the  New  Testament  is  now  con-  ■ 
ceded,  as  it  was  even  by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  . 
and  Theodoret.” 

In  the  same  line,  in  this  new  volume,  de- 1 
scribing  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  be  1 
says  (p.  815) :  “There  were  scores  of  bishops 
in  those  days  who.  apart  from  their  title,  bad 
not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  duty  or  respon¬ 
sibility  of  even  an  humble  country  vicar.  i 
When  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was  made 
Bishop  of  Neo  Cssserea,  he  had  only  six  parish¬ 
ioners  under  him ;  and  Sassima,  tbe  diocese 
to  which  “Gregory  Nazianzus  was  relegated,” 
was  a  road  side  horse  station.”  Again  (p. 
319),  “Gabala  was  a  town  of  Galilee,  and  its 
bishop”  “of  less  account  in  the  great  world 
than  one  of  our  obscurest  country  clergymen.  ” 
Then  describing  a  council  of  twenty-eight 
bishops  (p.  886)  :  “Strange  bishops  they  were. 
Men  with  the  names  of  barbarous  Egyptian 
gods,  bishops  of  collections  of  mud  hots  and 
crocodile  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.” 

On  p.  19  he  says  of  Chrysostom  :  “He  was  at 
this  time  about  forty  years  old,  and  his  voiejs 
was  yet  fresh,  for  be  had  only  been  ordained 
presbyter  the  year  before.  For  six  years  he 
had  been  a  deacon,  but  tbe  duties  of  a  deacon 
were  not  to  preach,  but  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  church  and  look  after  the  poor.”  That' 
is  the  soundest  Presbyterianism  as  we  have  it 
in  our  Church. 

On  p.  866  is  found  this  statement:  “When 
you  are  ordained,  Entyobes,  remember  always 
that  a  Christian  presbyter  is  a  presbyter,  and 
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in  no  sense  more  a  priest  than  every  true 
Cnristian  is.”  And  (p.  342)  protesting  against 
the  error  which  was  manifesting  itself :  “Now¬ 
adays  every  presbyter  will  arrogate  to  himself 
the  exclusive  name  of  a  sacrificing  priest, 
which  the  New  Testament  never  once  allows 
them.” 

On  p.  144:  “The  Holy  Table,  which  even 
then  had  begun  by  a  false  analogy  to  receive 
the  nnscriptural  and  unprimitive  designation 
of  ‘altar’  stood  in  front  of  the  apse,  not 
against  the  wall,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
chanoel  space.” 

On  clerical  vestments:  “In  those  days  the 
clergy  wore  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  laity” 
(p.  75).  And  on  p.  158,  a  conversation  is 
thus  reported  of  Chrysostom  : 

“I  cannot  be  pageanted  about  the  cathedral 
as  if  I  were  some  gaudy  idol.” 

“  But  the  High  Priest  had  his  golden  robes 
around  him.” 

“We  have  no  High  Priest  but  Christ,  Philip, 
nor  are  we  Jews.  .  .  .  These  sacerdotal  pomps 
are  a  thing  of  yesterday;  they  represent  no 
needs,  and  real  needs  are  clamorously  urgent.” 

On  p.  528  is  this  sentence :  “  He  had  learned 
to  see  that  the  true  Church  was  neither  one 
particular  organization  nor  one  sacerdotal  cast, 
bnt  that  it  was  the  congregation  of  all  true 
Christian  men  throughout  the  world,  the  mys¬ 
tical  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  com¬ 
pany  of  all  faithful  people.  ” 

There  is  strong  testimony  to  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  all  the  way  through  here,  and  it  is  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  unity  correspondence  between 
Episcopalians  and  other  Churches.  In  the 
light  of  such  incidental  concessions  and  state¬ 
ments,  the  claim  of  our  Anglican  brethren 
snd  of  their  American  off  shoots  to  have  the 
“Historic  Episcopate,”  refutes  itself.  The 
Soriptural  Historic  Episcopate  is  Presbyterian. 


LANK  SKMINABT. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  first 
term  of  the  current  year  was  thirty-seven. 
Two  or  three  more  are  expected  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  year.  As  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  but  thirty-eight  it  was  highly  encouraging 
to  welcome  so  many  this  year.  The  unexpect¬ 
edly  large  attendance  has,  however,  brought 
one  serious  embarrassment  in  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  supply  ^e  needs  of  those  who 
must  depend  in  part  on  the  pecuniary  aid  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  generously  done  all  that  it  could, 
under  its  rules,  to  assist  the  students,  and  the 
Seminary  has  pledged  its  last  dollar  of  schol¬ 
arship  income  for  the  same  end.  Yet  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  (nearly  one  thousand  dollars)  is 
actually  and  pressingly  needed  to  carry  the 
students  comfortably  through  the  year. 


The  “Old  First”  invites  Its  friends  to  a  jubi¬ 
lee  celebration  to  be  observed  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  present  edifice,  this  being  also  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  first  year  since  the 
church  was  organized.  The  exercises  will  be¬ 
gin  next  Sunday,  at  the  usual  hour  of  fore¬ 
noon  service,  with  a  discourse  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  First  Church.  In  the  afternoon 
the  communion  will  take  place.  On  Monday 
evening,  January  13th,  a  Jubilee  Organ  Re¬ 
cital  will  be  given  by  Mr.  William  C.  Carl, 
assisted  by  the  Baton  Club  and  the  church 
choir.  Tuesday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a 
gathering  of  friends  and  to  neighborly  greet¬ 
ings.  A  reunion  of  the  church  family  will 
make  Wednesday  evening  a  glad  occasion. 
Former  pastors  are  expected,  and  all  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  past  of  the  church  are  cordially 
invited  by  Pastor  Duffield  and  others. 


THE  LATE  SECRETARY  CLARK. 

By  F.  F.  FUinwood,  B.l). 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  N.  O.  Clark,  D.  D., 
ex-Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  which  occurred  on  Friday, 
January  3rd,  has  closed  a- life  of  remarkable 
symmetry,  moral  beauty,  and  great  useful¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Clark’s  thought  and  strength  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  have  been  ' 
animated  and  absorbed  by  the  great  work  of 
extending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  nations. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  assume  a  prominent 
secretaryship  in  a  Board  which  had  enjoyed 
the  services  of  an  Anderson  and  a  Treat,  but 
their  high  record  has  been  abundantly  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  loss  in  this  bereavement  is  great  not 
only  to  tbe  American  Board,  but  to  all  kin¬ 
dred  missionary  organizations  in  the  world ; 
for  the  leaven  of  Dr.  Clark’s  influence  has 
been  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in 
all  mission  fields.  Possessed  of  a  robust  man¬ 
hood  in  its  noblest  meaning,  gifted  with  rare 
common  sense  and  an  intellect  capable  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  plans  and  measures, 
untiring  in  his  patience,  genial  and  hearty  in 
his  sympathies,  and  withal  deeply  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  divine  Master,  Dr.  Clark 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  an  ideal 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Graduates  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  years  1850  52,  will  remember  tbe  tall, 
rather  pale,  always  thoughtful,  always  genial 
student,  whose  gentle  and  candid  face  adver¬ 
tised  at  once  the  sincere  and  loving  heart 
within.  He  stood  high  in  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  circle  of  students  who  were  found 
at  Auburn  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok’s  career  as  Professor 
of  Theology.  Within  that  period  were  in¬ 
cluded  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Eells, 
Prof.  R.  B.  Welch,  President  Seelye  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth,  Prof.  E.  D. 
Morris  of  Lane,  and  President  Bascom  of 
Wisconsin. 

From  my  one  year  at  Auburn,  1850-51,  I  re¬ 
call  the  strong  impressions  made  upon  me  by 
the  characters  of  Nathan  G.  Clark  and  Julius 
H.  Seelye  as  fine  specimens  of  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  spiritual  manhood. 

Passing  the  intervening  years  which  Dr. 
Clark  devoted  to  other  lines  of  Christian 
work,  I  come  at  once  to  his  career  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Board.  In  that  sphere 
I  have  known  him  best  and  longest  and  with 
greatest  admiration.  There  have  been  crises 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Board  calling 
for  great  wisdom  and  strong  faith,  in  all  of 
which  Dr.  Clark  has  borne  himself  nobly  and 
well.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  con¬ 
scious  of  declining  health,  in  consequence  of 
which  about  a  year  ago  be  resigned  his  office 
as  Secretary.  For  more  than  a  year  he  has 
been  almost  totally  blind,  but  under  these 
trials  he  has  found  grace  to  endure  to  a  tri¬ 
umphant  degree. 

In  missionary  policy  Dr.  Clark’s  mind  was 
characterized  by  breadth  and  a  comprehensive 
foresight.  He  believed  in  massing  forces 
where  the  most  signal  victories  were  to  be 
won  and  in  working  always  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  The  policy  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  in  tbe  commencement  of  missionary 
work  in  Japan  was  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  advice  of  President  Seelye,  who  on  re¬ 
turning  from  his  journey  around  tbe  world, 
said  to  the  American  Board  and  to  all  other 
Boards,  “Send  all  tbe  men  you  can  find  to 
Japan !  There  is  a  crisis  there.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  such  as  tbe  world  has  never 
I  known  presents  itself.”  To  a  certain  extent 


the  American  Board  did  act  upon  this  policy, 
and  yet  two  years  ago  Dr.  Clark  said  to  me 
with  almost  tearful  emotion,  “I  am  sorry  that 
we  did  not  send  twice  as  many  men  as  we 
did  in  those  years  when  Japan  showed  such 
remarkable  readiness  to  receive  the  truth.” 
He  was  not  bound  by  any  cast-iron  precedents ; 
he  recognized  that  the  world  moves,  that  as 
new  changes  come  over  the  spheres  of  com¬ 
merce  and  diplomacy,  and  tbe  old  nations  of 
the  East  are  awakening  to  new  life,  mission¬ 
ary  effort  also  must  be  alert  and  self-adaptive, 
that  tbe  masterly  tact  which  marked  the  mis¬ 
sionary  life  of  Paul  is  as  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  now  as  it  was  in  the  first  century  of  tbe 
Christian  Church. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  person¬ 
ally  I  have  been  drawn  to  Dr.  Clark  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  degree  by  a  close  sympathy  as  to  policy 
and  methods  and  by  a  common  desire  to  meet 
the  new  issues  of  the  great  conflict  as  they 
appear.  The  new  era  of  intercommunication 
with  the  new  enlightenment  and  the  new  an¬ 
tagonisms  springing  up  in  the  old  nations  and 
the  old  faiths  of  the  East,  he  comprehended 
fully. 

Referring  to  a  course  of  lectures  which  I  had 
been  invited  to  give  in  the  graduate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  University  on  the 
Ethnic  Religions  and  Their  Relation  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Dr.  Clark  wrote  me  an  assuring  letter 
at  a  time  when  there  were  comparatively  few 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  work. 
He  wrote  as  follows : 

“I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  great  pleasure  in  the 
work  you  are  doing  in  broadening  the  scope  and 
alms  of  our  Missionary  work.  It  is  not  now  as  it 
was  when  we  began  onr  work  as  Secretaries.  We 
are  meeting  objectors  in  the  Foreign  field,  whom 
we  have  educated  and  trained  to  an  ability  to  op¬ 
pose  the  very  Gospel  which  has  given  them  their 
cultnre  and  character.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better 
work  that  you  can  do  than  that  you  are  now  doing, 
by  calling  the  attention  of  all  mends  of  missions  to 
the  importance  of  a  most  thorough  mastery  of 
heathen  systems  of  thought,  and  to  a  just  compari¬ 
son  of  those  systems  with  Christianity.” 

It  may  seem  sad  that  Dr.  Clark  was  called 
away  just  when  so  many  clouds  overhang 
every  quarter  of  the  distant  horizon,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  Armenian  Christians  whom 
he  had  helped  win  to  Christ  are  suffering  unto 
death,  but  all  mystery  is  cleared  in  his  mind 
now,  which  rests  in  that  divine  calm  with 
which  the  Master  himself  directs  His  plans 
for  the  world’s  redemption. 


THB  POBT  SOCUCTT’S  MBBTrNO. 

As  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  his  recent  plea  for 
“Jack”  in  these  columns  so  eloquently  set 
forth,  no  work  pays  better  than  work  for  the 
sailor,  for,  once  renewed  by  the  Gospel, 
“Jack”  becomes  a  missionary  himself  in  every 
foreign  clime  to  which  he  sails.  The  sailor 
has  of  right  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  us  all, 
and  it  is  in  order,  therefore,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  evening  of  next  Sun¬ 
day,  January  12th,  the  New  York  Port  Society 
will  hold  a  special  service  at  the  Second  Col¬ 
legiate  Reformed  Church,  267  Lenox  Avenue, 
at  7.45  P.  M.  The  program  will  be  much  the 
same  as  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a  large  audience  was  exceedingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  testimonies  and  singing  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sailors  and  by  the  addresses  given  by 
friends. 

The  Port  Society  is  doing  a  noble  work  for 
the  sailor,  and  its  efforts  should  meet  with  the 
substantial  support  of  tbe  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  especially  in  this,  the  chief  seaport  of 
tbe  New  World.  Few  realize  bow  much  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  done  by  this  Society,  though 
in  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  among 
tbe  sea  faring  men.  We  trust  that  a  large 
audience  will  gather  at  the  Second  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church,  Harlem,  next  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  we  promise  all  who  come  a  most 
uncommon  and  very  interesting  service. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  discretion 
— or  want  of  discretion — of  the  President,  in 
precipitating  the  Venezuelan  question,  he  has 
in  a  measure  reassured  the  country  that  noth¬ 
ing  rash  will  be  done,  by  appointing  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  most  conservative  character. 
Of  this  we  can  speak  with  some  confidence 
from  our  acquaintance  with  its  members. 
Judge  Brewer  we  have  known  from  child¬ 
hood,  as  one  of  the  family,  and  have  seen  him 
develops  from  the  studious  boy  into  a  noble 
manhood,  one  of  intensest  activity,  and  most 
honorable  achievement.  His  capacity  for 
work  is  something  phenomenal.  He  rises  at 
.four  o’clock  every  morning,  and  taking  a  cop 
of  coffee,  bends  to  his  task,  and  does  all  bis 
hardest  work  before  breakfast!  On  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  be  is  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow- 
judges,  alike  for  his  ability,  for  the  clearness 
of  his  mind,  and  the  strong,  inexorable  sense 
of  justice,  which  rules  and  dominates  bis 
judicial  opinions.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  him 
that  “the  harder  a  case  is,  the  more  be  likes 
it.”  Its  very  difficulty  stimulates  him,  and 
he  is  quick  to  see  the  turning  point  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  This  gives  assurance  in  this  tangled 
Venezuela  business:  that  if  there  be  “a  way 
out,”  a  way  to  reconcile  “peace  with  honor,” 
be  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  Our  readers  will 
be  further  reassured  by  learning  that,  after 
the  strain  of  a  week  on  the  bench,  he 
finds  it  a  relief  to  go  to  ohuroh  on  Sunday 
morning  and  teach  a  Bible  olass,  which  he 
has  conducted  for  five  years. 

Judge  Alvey  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  whom  we  do  not  know 
personally,  but  as  be  lives  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  President  has  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  him  at  short  .range,  and  has  reoog-. 
nized  him  as  the  man  for  the  place,  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  assurance  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Coudert  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
people  of  New  York,  as  he  is  known  to  every¬ 
body  in  this  city,  at  least  by  reputation,  as 
one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Bar.  He  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Bering  Sea  arbitration  in  Paris,  an  experience 
which  will  be  useful  to  him  in  tbe  study  of 
the  difficult  points  which  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  Venezuelan  Commission. 

Andrew  D.  White  is  a  man  after  the  pattern 
of  the  late  President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College 
— a  scholar,  a  student  of  history,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  a  man  of  affairs.  As  tbe  first 
President  of  Cornell  University,  be  may  al¬ 
most  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that 
great  Institution.  He  has  also  been  in  public 
life.  Many  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention  to  revise  tbe  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  been  also 
United  States  Minister  to  Germany  and  to  Rus- 
eia.  Thus  his  experience,  as  well  as  his  habit 
of  mind,  fit  him  to  deal  with  a  controversy 
that  concerns  the  relations  of  two  great  States. 

Of  the  same  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  and 
alike  familiar  with  questions  of  international 
law,  is  President  Oilman  of  Jobns-Hopkins 
University.  The  association  of  five  such  men 
makes  a  rare  combination  of  ability.  If  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  not  safe  in  such 
bands,  it  is  bard  to  say  where  they  could  be. 
Not  a  man  of  them  all  is  a  politician.  Look¬ 
ing  about  among  our  public  men,  it  would  be 
hard  to  choose  a  Commission  to  which  the 
honor  of  the  country  could  be  more  safely  en¬ 
trusted. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  OLD  AGE. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Americans  are 
wanting  in  respect  for  old  age :  a  charge 
which,  made  in  this  sweeping  way,  without 
explanation  or  qualification,  is  grossly  and 
offensively  untrue.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
among  no  people  under  the  sun,  is  the  filial 
instinot  stronger  than  among  ourselves.  Tbe 
love  of  the  mother  comes  to  us  with  our  first 
breath,  and  as  the  boy  grows  to  manhood,  his 
one  thought  is  that  by  and  bye  he  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  old  folks  at  home ;  to  free 
them  from  tbe  necessity  of  labor,  so  that  their 
declining  days  shall  be  exempt  from  care,  and 
be  passed  in  comfort  and  in  peace.  All  this 
is  true,  and  most  honorable  to  the  young  men 
of  our  country. 

And  yet  this  does  not  quite  cover  the  whole 
case.  With  all  this  care  to  provide  “things 
needful,”  it  may  still  be  true  that  tbe  very 
ones  so  cared  for  have  a  small  part  in  the  life 
of  their  children  ;  that  they  are,  delicately  per¬ 
haps,  but  really,  pushed  aside  from  any  voice 
in  affairs  by  those  who  like  to  take  tbe  con¬ 
trol  into  their  own  hands.  Tbe  best  way 
to  point  out  this  defect  is  by  contrast. 
Some  years  since,  one  who  was  French  by 
birth,  and  wrote  for  The  Evangelist  a  series 
of  letters  that  after  her  death  were  published 
under  tbe  title,  “Sketches  of  Home  Life  in 
France,”  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  failings  of  tbe  French,  they  had 
a  deference  for  old  age  which  she  did  not  find 
in  this  country ;  that  in  France  the  jxxfer  famil- 
ias  and  the  mater-familias  also,  were  always 
at  the  bead  of  the  family;  and  that  the 
sons,  however  enterprising  and  successful 
they  might  be,  never  thought  of  entering  into 
any  new  field  without  showing  tbe  respect  to 
the  father  and  mother  of  telling  them  all  their 
plans,  and  listening  to  their  counsels  of  pm- 
denoe,  even  though  they  might  finally  follow 
their  own  more  daring  impulses— a  habit  of 
referring  all  questions  to  those  who  have  gray 
hairs,  which  certainly  is  not  the  custom  among 
the  free^pwha^  tbo  free — and  independent 
sons  of  America. 

But  if  this  thoughtlessness,  or  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  old  age,  be  tbe  rule  in  this 
country,  it  Is,  like  other  rules,  a  rule  with 
many  exceptions,  as  we  see  in  our  “best  fam¬ 
ilies”  ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  richest, 
but  those  that  unite  the  highest  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  with  refinement,  with  courtesy  of 
manners,  and  tbe  truest  Christian  principle. 
Of  all  this  we  recently  had  an  illustration  that 
was  so  beautiful  that  we  are  tempted  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  for  a  moment  from  a  scene  of 
happy  home  life  as  perfect  as  can  be  found  in 
this  world. 

It  was  on  New  Year’s  day  that  we  were 
privileged  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  who  bears  a 
name  as  honored  as  any  in  this  city— which 
we  do  not  mention  out  of  delicacy  towards 
one  whom  we  so  greatly  respect,  but  wbo 
would  shrink  from  tbe  least  publicity— who 
is  not  only  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
but  of  a  family  with  many  branches,  with 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  ;  who, 
by  a  common  instinct,  gather  round  her  to 
whom  they  look  up  as  their  common  mother, 
tbe  centre  of  attraction,  that  dra^s  them  all 
together.  If  tbe  sons  do  not  come,  after  the 
French  manner,  to  tell  lier  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
not  one  would  enter  on  any  occupation  of 
which  she  would  disapprove.  It  is  enough 
that  tbe  relation  between  them  is  one  of  ab¬ 
solute  mutual  confidence.  Even  if  confined 
to  her  room,  her  life  is  not  confined  within 
the  circle  of  her  immediate  family,  but  reaches 
out  to  her  suffering  sisters  of  every  race  and 
clime.  No  matter  if  she  has  passed  her  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,  or  even  fourscore  years. 


she  has  a  place,  and  a  large  place,  among  the 
living,  so  long  as  that  great,  loving  heart  still 
beats  with  the  warmest  affection  for  those 
around  her,  and  for  those  who  need  her  sym¬ 
pathy  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  tbe 
ripened  beauty  of  old  age,  in  which,  while 
the  body  may  grow  weaker,  the  inner  life  is 
renewed  day  by  day,  and  the  dear,  sweet  face 
looks  never  so  sweet  as  when  it  is  near  to 
vanishing  into  heaven.  H.  M.  F. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  marks  the  sev¬ 
enty  fourth  birthday  of  Dr.  Cuyler  with  the 
publication  of  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  and 
a  couple  of  worthy  estimates  of  bis  labors  in 
the  ministry,  by  Drs.  Abbot  E.  Kittredge  and 
Joseph  T.  Duryea.  The  latter  analyzes  the 
elements  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  power.  But  tbe  most 
engaging  picture  of  our  great  religious  writ¬ 
ers  dates  from  about  seventy  years  ego,  when 
the  “big  girls”  of  one  of  the  schools  in  bis 
grandfather’s  town  of  Ledyard  used  to  lift 
him  upon  the  table  to  speak  his  little  piece  to 
them  as  they  sat  round  eating  their  luncheons. 
He  was  described  to  us  by  a  lady  who  “as¬ 
sisted”  at  these  noon  day  diversions,  but  who, 
we  suppose,  is  hot  now  living,  as  an  engaging 
little  orator,  tastefully  dressed,  bis  com¬ 
plexion  fine,  bis  eyes  large  and  liquid  in  their 
brightness,  and  bis  curls  falling  down  on  his 
shoulders.  He  knew  little  pieces  both  funny 
and  grave,  and  the  best  of  it  was  be  could  be 
depended  upon.  He  was  no  pouter  or  shirker. 
Little  “Tho,”  once  on  tbe  table,  would  do  his 
best  every  time,  and  it  is  probable  from  that 
time  to  this,  he  has  never  received  sincerer 
admiration  and  applause. 


We  have  lately  received  a  pleasant  indica¬ 
tion  of  tbe  influence  which  Tbe  Evangelist  has 
as  a  medium  of  publicity.  Some  months  ago  it 
published  an  am>eal  from  tbe  Bev.  George  A. 
Ford,  D.D.,  of  Sidon,  Syria,  for  a  well-boring 
apparatus  for  the  Sidon  Academy.  We  are 
gratified  to  learn  from  Dr.  Ford  that  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  appeal  a  friend,  who  insists 
upon  remaining  unnamed,  has  sent  in  a  check 
for  $3,400,  in  full  payment  of  the  apparatus  I 
Dr.  Ford  writes:  “This  is  a  magnificent  gift, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  also  prove  such 
to  the  work  at  large.  Our  first  concern  in 
this  connection  now  must  be  tbe  task,  by  no 
means  light,  of  finding  a  competent,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  Christian  man,  to  select  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus,  and  then  come  out  and  man¬ 
age  it  until  be  has  trained  some  native  me¬ 
chanic  to  take  his  place.  ”  We  congratulate 
Dr.  Ford  on  the  acquisition  of  this  important 
apparatus.  Any  applications  for  the  post  of 
manager  made  through  os  will  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  him. 


A  friend  sends  os  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  dated  Smyrna,  December  21,  1895 : 

“The  political  crisis  here  (I  mean  the  East 
generally)  is  no  better,  and  some  even  think 
that  the  worst  has  to  come.  Tbe  Sultan  is 
a  monster  of  the  Nero  and  Caligula  type,  and 
he  seems  determined  to  rid  his  country  of  as 
many  Armenians  as  be  possibly  can,  tbe  Pow¬ 
ers  affording  him  every  opportunity  of  doing 
so  by  their  indecision  and  hesitating  policy. 
I  do  not  think  that  100,000  victims  is  an  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  foully  murdered  since 
September,  1894.  The  only  bright  feature  on 
this  terrible  drama  is  tbe  conduct  of  the 
American  and  English  missionaries.  They 
may  be  called  a  band  of  heroes.  Such  devo¬ 
tion,  fearlessness,  under  circumstances  so  try¬ 
ing  to  mind,  body,  and  soul,  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  When  ail  the  dreadful  accounts  of 
what  they  as  witnesses  have  seen  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished,  England  and  America  will  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  Turk  is  an 
inhuman  beast  and  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  treat  him  as  such.” 
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NAVY  CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  navy  chaplain  is  much  more  than  a  par¬ 
son  afloat.  It  is  an  egregiously  mistaken  idea 
that  anything  in  the  chape  of  priest  or  presby¬ 
ter  will  do  to  fill  the  roll  of  chaplain  in  army 
or  navy,  provided  he  gets  the  appointment  and 
makes  himself  not  unacceptable  to  the  powers 
that  be  immediately  over  biro.  The  congre¬ 
gation  of  enlisted  men  in  camp  or  on  deck 
needs  as  skilful  and  devoted  pastoral  care  as 
any  church  in  the  land.  Because  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  composition  of  Uncle  Sam's  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  because  of  the  special  temptations 
and  dangers  to  which  these  men  are  exposed, 
they  need  the  wisest  adaptation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  religious  truth,  together  with  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  friendship  of  the  man  who  represents 
religion  to  the  regiment  or  ship’s  company. 

The  navy  chaplain,  for  it  is  of  such  we  now 
speak,  must  be  a  manly  man,  first  of  all.  He 
must  be  no  poor  stick  as  a  preacher.  He  must 
be  as  ready  for  duty  as  Nelson’s  tars,  what¬ 
ever  or  whenever  the  call.  He  must  be  a 
genuine  Christian  with  a  backbone  of  princi¬ 
ple  which  will  stand  the  strain  of  an  unpro- 
pitious  spiritual  environment.  ** Advise  no 
man,”  says  an  experienced  chaplain,  “to  seek 
the  place  who  is  not  willing  to  spend  years  on 
board  sea-going  ships,  and  to  do  earnest  work. 
An  idler  will  be  scorned  by  men  and  officers.  ” 

We  make  these  suggestions  with  the  fact  in 
view  that  in  March  a  chaplaincy  will  become 
vacant.  It  is  important  that  the  place  shall 
be  filled  by  a  man  equal  to  its  duties  and  sin¬ 
cerely  devoted  to  bis  high  calling.  As  the 
chaplain  about  to  retire  because  of  reaching 
the  age  limit,  is  one  of  the  orly  two  Presby¬ 
terians  occupying  the  position  in  the  navy,  it 
would  seem  only  fair  that  the  new  incumbent 
shall  be  taken  from  that  or  a  kindred  denom¬ 
ination.  For  many  years  there  have  been 
only  these  two  representing  the  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  various  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies.  Of  the  absurdly  small  num 
ber  of  twenty-four  chaplains  on  the  active 
list,  eight  are  Episcopalians,  seven  Methodists, 
three  Baptists,  three  Roman  Catholics,  two 
Presbyterians,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Dis¬ 
ciples. 

Surely  the  four  closely  affiliated  and  im¬ 
portant  denominations  above  mentioned  ought 
to  be  more  amply  represented.  Our  Presby¬ 
terian  Presidents  have  not  thus  far  favored 
their  own  denomination  in  thi-t  particular. 
It  will  do  no  barm  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  such  a  light  that 
justice  shall  be  done  both  to  the  navy  and  to 
large  bodies  of  Christian  citizens. 

This  matter  will  assume  still  more  impor¬ 
tance  if  the  number  of  active  chaplains  shall 
be  increased,  as  should  be  the  case,  with  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  and  especially  of  its 
large  ships.  There  are  five  chaplains  now 
afloat  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
namely,  on  the  New  York.  Maine,  Texas, 
Minneapolis,  and  Lancaster.  The  new  battle¬ 
ship,  Indiana,  is  unprovided  for.  Two  other 
ships  of  the  same  class  will  soon  be  ready  for 
sea.  It  is  evident  that  more  chaplains  will 
be  needed. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  sailors  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  there 
has  been  a  great  religious  movement  among 
the  men  in  our  navy  in  recent  years.  More 
is  done  for  seamen  in  the  various  seaports 
than  ever  before.  Most  of  the  chaplains  are 
doing  very  efficient  work,  and  the  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society  and  similar  organizations  are 
aiding  the  good  cause  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  Christian  America  owes  its  sympa¬ 
thy,  prayers,  and  best  support  to  those  who 
are  laboring  to  extend  the  blessed  power  of 
religion  among  its  defenders  on  the  sea. 


THE  NEW  PLAN  FOB  SEMINARIES. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
servative  of  the  conservatives,  but  he  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  new  Plan  for  the  Semin¬ 
aries,  and  has  in  the  Presbyterian  Messenger 
severely  attacked  one  of  its  provisions.  He 
claims  that  other  leading  conservatives  are 
with  him,  and  mentions  that  he  has  published 
his  articles  after  a  conference  with  Dr.  B.  L. 
Agnew,  pastor  of  the  large  and  influential 
Bethlehem  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  one  of 
our  best  known  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  who, 
he  says,  endorses  the  articles  in  that  qualifica¬ 
tion.  He  describes  the  provision  which  he 
assails  as  “a  dangerous  and  revolutionary  stab 
at  the  sound  American  doctrine  of  Church  and 
State” — an  attempt  to  enforce  ecclesiastical 
rights  and  decisions  by  civil  pains  and  penalties. 

The  words  which  be  charges  involve  this, 
are  the  italicized  ones  in  paragraph  ”D”  of 
the  Plan:  “That  in  the  event  of  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  terms  of  said  amendments,  or 
the  misuse  or  the  diversion  of  the  funds  or 
property  held  by  them,  then  the  General 
Assembly  shall  be  empowered  to  provide 
against  such  violations  of  the  provisions  of  said 
charters  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  trusts  on  which 
said  property  and  funds  are  held,  in  such 
manner,  and  in  the  name  of  such  person  or 
corporation  as  it  may  direct,  certified  by  its 
clerk,  in  any  civil  court  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  corporations  whose  charters  are  so 
amended.  ” 

Evidently  anticipating  skepticism  as  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  provision,  because  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all  our  American  ideas,  be  avers 
that  he  has  the  proof  to  show  that  he  properly 
represents  the  intent  of  the  Plan. 

Then  be  arrays  against  it  a  series  of  author¬ 
ities  which  are  of  the  weightiest  kind.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  severe  has  come  from  any  “Liberal” 
quarter.  The  way  in  which  Dr.  Young  or 
Mr.  McDougall  will  meet  this  will  be  awaited 
with  some  interest,  unless  they  think  they 
have  such  a  strong,  unreasoning  following  in 
the  Church  that  they  can  presume  to  make  no 
reply.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that 
they  can  carry  their  bluff  of  silence  that  far. 
Two  conservatives,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  staunch  Pennsylvania  have  been 
recognized  as  sound  ecclesiastical  lawyers, 
have,  after  delay  and  evident  hesitation,  felt 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Church  against  the 
consummation  of  what  they  believe  is  “a  dan 
gerous  and  revolutionary  stab  at  the  sound 
American  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State.” 

B.  FAT  MII.I.S  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

It  is  doubtful  if  New  Haven  has  ever  before 
planned  quite  such  an  evangelistic  campaign 
as  the  one  begun  there  this  week.  Efforts 
have  been  made  before  to  hold  a  series  of  such 
meetings,  but  not  until  this  year,  when  over 
thirty  of  the  churches  voted  to  join  in  such  a 
work,  was  it  deemed  best  to  invite  Mr.  Mills 
to  take  charge  of  the  undertaking.  He  is  to 
arrive  there  the  very  first  of  this  week,  and 
the  meetings  begin  at  once.  The  largest 
church  of  the  city  has  been  secured  for  the 
afternoon  apd  evening  meetings  for  the  first 
week,  while  the  noon  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House.  These  latter  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  students.  The  meetings  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  and  evenings  will  also  be  held 
in  the  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Mills  has  recently  closed  a  similar  series 
of  meetings  at  Louisville  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  New  Haven  work  has  been  systematized, 
and  one  feature  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  city  was  blocked  out  into  districts,  and  a 
bouse  to  house  visitation  was  undertaken  by 
a  large  force  of  workers,  who  have  endeav¬ 


ored,  during  the  past  week,  to  call  at  every 
house  in  the  city,  and  not  only  leave  cards  of 
invitation  to  the  meetings,  but  to  reinforce 
them  with  a  cordial  and  personal  invitation  in 
the  name  of  the  various  churches.  The  large 
factories  and  shops  are  being  thoroughly  can¬ 
vassed,  as  well  as  the  colleges,  schools,  stores, 
and  offices. 

Will  not  God’s  people  pray  that  His  Holy 
Spirit  may  control  the  whole  movement  and 
advance  His  kingdom  in  this,  the  largest  and 
most  ipfluential  city  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land?  _ 

A  NEW  AND  MUCH  NEEDED  CHARITY. 

The  numerous  hospitals  of  New  York  City, 
while  doing  a  noble  work  in  ministering  to 
the  sick  and  suffering,  have  often  to  send  out 
their  patients  in  order  to  make  room  for  oth¬ 
ers  before  they  have  fully  recovered  their 
strength  or  are  well  enough  to  resume  their 
accustomed  labors.  Although  cured,  they  . 
still  need  fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  and  for 
a  week  or  two  the  rest  and  comforts  of  a  well 
regulated  home. 

It  was  this  long  felt  necessity  which  led  a 
benevolent  lady  of  this  city  to  purchase  the 
Alexander  Institute  at  White  Plains,  New 
York,  and  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
modelled  and  refurnished,  to  transfer  it  for 
this  purpose  to  a  Board  of  Managers,  who  had 
it  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  as 
“The  Rest  for  Convalescents.” 

The  name  indicates  the  object  of  this  new 
and  much  needed  charily.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  as  it  has  been  in  operation  since 
June  1.  1898,  and  many  convalescents,  as  well 
as  worn-out  and  weary  self  supporting  women, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  quiet  and  comforts  of 
“The  Rest,”  gratefully  testify  to  the  benefit 
and  blessing  it  has  been  to  them. 

Its  doors  are  open  during  the  entire  year 
both  to  convalescents  and  those  needing  rest. 
The  only  restrictions  are  that  the  applicants 
must  be  Protestants  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  recommended  by  seme  responsible  person 
as  being  suitable  inmates  for  such  a  home. 

“The  Rest”  is  not  intended  to  be  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  institution.  The  nominal  sum  of  two 
dollars  a  week  is  required  from  every  one  who 
is  admitted,  but  the  principal  expenses  of 
“The  Rest”  have  to  be  met  by  voluntary  gifts. 

The  Managers  find  the  treasury  greatly  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  work  of  last  summer,  and  will 
be  glad  to  receive  from  those  interested  in 
this  good  work,  annual  subscriptions  or  dona¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  sent  to  the  First  Direc¬ 
tress,  Miss  Kennedy,  No.  41  Fifth  Avenue,  or 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Alexander  McLean, 
No.  149  Thirty  fourth  Street,  New  York. 

MOODT  AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  a  large  audience 
crowded  the  Adams  Chapel  at  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  on  Monday  evening  to  hear 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  first  speaker  in  the 
very  notable  course  of  lectures  now  being 
given  at  the  Seminary  on  Practical  Religion. 
Mr.  Moody  was  introduced  by  President  Hast¬ 
ings,  who  filled  the  chair,  while  most  of  the 
Faculty  occupied  seats  on  the  platform.  Mr. 
Moody’s  topic  was  “How  to  Reach  Non- 
Church  Goers.  ”  He  used  as  a  Scriptural  basis 
for  bis  remarks  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  urging  that  the  spirit  of  that  help¬ 
ful  wayfarer  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  to¬ 
day.  His  address  was  informal  and  colloquial, 
but  full  of  pungent  suggestions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  likely  to  fasten  themselves  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.  The  hearers  were  greatly  interested  from 
the  first  word  to  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

The  next  speaker  in  this  course,  the  Rev. 
B.  Fay  Mills,  is  announced  to  speak  on  The 
Evangeliom  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  20th,  at  the  same 
place  and  hour. 
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Handel’s  generosity  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  story,  and  her  eventful  life 
adds  much  to  the  interest. 

CiOACHiNO  IN  Merrib  Enoland.  With  Numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations  Carefully  Selected  or 
Photographed  by  Members  of  the  Parties. 
Plaindeld,  N.  J. :  Honey  man  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1895. 

The  publisher  is  the  organizer  and  conductor 
of  coaching  parties,  and  this  little  volume  is 
"a  journal  of  a  coaching  tour  in  England,  also 
of  a  visit  to  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  London, 
Paris,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine  in  1895, 
together  with  notes  of  coaching  in  England  in 
1894.”  It  is  largely  composed  of  extracts 
from  the  notes  of  members  of  the  parties,  or 
from  newspaper  articles  by  two  of  them,  and 
ia  very  fully  illustrated.  Necessarily  some¬ 
what  of  the  guide  book  order,  it  ia  of  a  better 
literary  character  than  moat  guide  books,  and 
has  something  of  personal  charm.  And  no 
one  can  read  it  without  falling  in  love  with 
coaching,  and  at  least  wishing  to  be  one  of 
such  a  party  some  day. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman’s  story  of  The  Red 
Cockade  differs  from  his  other  stories  in  being 
laid  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
stead  of  some  other  stirring  historic  period. 
Otherwise  it  is  like  all  the  others :  hero,  hero¬ 
ine,  and  minor  characters  are  the  same  people, 
with  different  names  and  slightly  differing 
adventures.  Interesting,  of  course,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  giving  a  good  picture  of  the  time ; 
this  one  is  particularly  good  in  depicting  a 
phase  of  public  sentiment,  a  political  party  in 
the  provinces,  which  as  it  afterward  became 
merged  in  the  larger  movement,  has  not 
found  a  prominent  place  in  history,  though  it 
helped  to  make  it.  So  far  the  story  has  its 
own  reason  for  being.  But  the  writers  who 
are  reviving  the  romantic  school  of  fiction  are 
not  Sir  Walters,  any  of  them.  All  of  them 
together,  indeed,  are  hardly  as  many-sided 
and  varied  in  interest  and  sympathy  as  he. 
(Harper’s.  $1.25.) 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  readers  bow 
practical  are  all  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s  writings. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  sentimentality  mingled 
with  their  spirituality.  In  a  volume  on  The 
Hidden  Life  he  brings  a  valuable  message  to 
those  ”  who  are  striving  to  live  near  the  heart 
of  Jesus.”  It  is  all  good— the  chapters  on  the 
Hidden  Life,  on  the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Life, 
on  Satisfaction — not  Repression  (this  is  admir¬ 
able),  on  Comfort  in  Christ’s  Knowledge  of 
Us,  on  A  Condition  of  Divine  Blessing,  on 
Secrets  of  Contentment,  On  our  Unanswered 
Prayer:  but  particularly  good  in  the  chapters 
For  the  People  who  Fail,  and  on  The  Sin  of 
not  Praying  for  Others,  while  the  closing 
chapter  On  Growing  Old  Successfully,  has  a 
word  for  almost  everybody.  The  style  of  this 
ittle  work  is  so  simple,  and  the  thought  so 
clear  that  it  is  an  excellent  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  (Crowell.  75 
cents  ) 

One  of  the  best  of  our  minor  poets  is  Lilian 
Whiting.  The  volume  of  verse  which  she 
has  brought  together  under  the  title.  From 
Dreamland  Sent — a  title  inspired  by  Lowell,  as 
is  evidently  much  of  Miss  Whitney’s  muse — is 
well  adapted  to  show  the  character  of  her  work. 
The  poems  are  nearly  all  poems  of  affection, 
though  a  genuine  love  of  nature  is  felt  in 
many  of  them.  That  so  many  of  them  are 
memorial  verse,  gives  a  somewhat  sad  color¬ 
ing  to  the  collection,  though  it  safely  stops  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  sentimental.  A  number 
of  the  poems  breathe  a  genuinely  religious 
feeling;  there  is  one — Consecration — which 
might  almost  take  its  place  in  a  collection  of 
hymns.  Two  of  the  best  poems  are  dedicated 


to  the  memory  of  Phillips  Brooks.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston). 

The  Red  Spell,  by  Francis  Oribble,  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  picture  of  the  heart  of  the  Paris  Com¬ 
mune  of  1871.  The  hero,  one  of  the  honest 
leaders  of  this  mistaken  cause,  refuses  to 
fight  after  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  innocent 
hostages,  although  he  remains  with  the  com¬ 
munists  till  the  end.  The  story  of  his  love  for 
a  timid  little  shop  girl,  who  tries  unsuccess 
fully  to  make  him  leave  the  struggle  for  “lib¬ 
erty,  equality,  and  fraternity,”  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  from  the  scenes  of  war.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  little  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Bijou  Series.  (Frederic  A.  Stokes 
Company.  50  cents. ) 

A  beautifully  made,  thin  volume  lately 
issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  will  find  its  place  on  many  a  table  beside 
the  Bible  and  the  volume  of  devotional  verse. 
It  is  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s  For  a  Busy  Day,  A 
Morning  Prayer  for  a  Busy  or  Troubled  Week- 
Day.  The  prayer  is  verses  8-11  of  Psalm 
cxliii,  “Cause  me  to  bear  Thy  loving  kindness 
in  the  morning,”  and  Dr.  Miller  comments  on 
its  six  petitions  in  a  beautiful  and  most  sug¬ 
gestive  and  happy  way,  calling  in  here  and 
there  the  aid  of  sacred  poets  to  help  bring  the 
reader’s  soul  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  prayer. 

Private  Tinker  and]  Other  Stories,  by  John 
Strange  Winter.  The  first  and  longest  of 
these  stories  is  the  best.  Private  Tinker  is  a 
jolly  little  fellow  who  longs  for  promotion, 
but  his  love  of  a  joke  interferes.  In  Africa 
he  saves  the  life  of  his  superior  officers  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  It  is  bright  and  pathetic. 
The  nine  others  are  rather  dull  short  love 
stories,  which  end  well,  and  whose  brevity  is 
their  strongest  claim  to  interest.  (Bijou 
Series.  Frederic  A.  Stokes  Company.  50 
cents. ) 

Prose  Fancies,  by  Richard  LeOallienne,  with 
portrait,  is  a  series  of  rather  short  articles, 
some  of  them  descriptions  of  nature,  of  which 
he  is  a  lover,  as  in  the  opening,  “A  Spring 
Morning,”  and  the  thoughts  and  impressions 
brought  out  by  the  events  of  every-day  life. 
Others  are  reflections  and  conversations  over¬ 
heard  in  an  omnibus.  Some  are  bright,  and 
some  are  trite  and  dull ;  not  one  has  the  charm 
of  “The  Book -Bills  of  Narcissus.”  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  $1.) 

Nim  and  Cum  and  Other  Wonderland  Stories, 
by  Catherine  Brooks  Yale,  is  a  small  volume 
of  nonsense  stories  which  were  probably  told 
to  a  small  boy  before  being  written.  They 
are  bright  in  spots,  but  are  rather  too  nonsen¬ 
sical  for  cold  paper  and  print.  Told  to  a  flock 
of  children,  they  might  be  rather  amusing. 
The  volume  is  prettily  made.  (Way  and  Will¬ 
iams,  Chicago.  $1  25.) 


LITERARY  NOTES, 

The  January  number  of  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science,  in  its  opening  article.  The  Quar¬ 
ries  in  the  Lava  Beds  at  Meriden,  Conn. ,  by 
William  M.  Davis,  gives  an  excellent  example 
of  how  the  excavations  required  by  public 
improvement,  railway  cuttings,  quarries,  and 
the  like,  are  utilized  for  the  study  of  geology. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  excellent  dia¬ 
grams  and  sketches.  (New  Haven.) 

Students  of  mission  subjects  are  perhaps  not 
generally  aware  of  the  admirable  aid  to  such 
study  offered  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Library 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University. 
The  third  Catalogue  of  this  library  is  now 
issued.  It  contains  concluding  lists  of  Trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible,  made  chiefly  by  mission¬ 
aries  (8,808  numbers  in  all)  ;  Works  on  Foreign 
Missions,  including  many  works  of  biography 
or  travel  and  folk  lore,  in  which  missions  or 
mission  stations  are  described,  with  Reports  of 
Missionary  Societies  (4  845  numbers),  and 
works  composed  by  missionaries  in  or  on  the 
vernacular  languages  of  various  countries 
(4,586  numbers).  A  mere  glance  at  this  in¬ 
teresting  pamphlet  shows  that  volumes  might 


be  written  of  the  valuable  contributions  of 
missionaries  to  literature  and  science. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  the  well  known  antiqua¬ 
rian  scholar,  whose  former  works  have  been 
introduced  to  our  readers,  has  in  press  under 
the  title,  Jewish  Ideals  and  Other  Essays,  a 
work  of  great  interest.  In  it  he  discourses  on 
such  varied  topics  as  the  Jewish  diffusion  of 
Folk  Tales,  the  London  Jewry,  Mordecai  of 
Daniel  Deronda  as  a  typical  Jew,  Browning’s 
theology  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the 
solution  of  the  “Jewish  Question,”  and  many 
other  subjects  of  equal  interest. 

Messrs.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company 
will  publish  immediately  The  Life  and  Epis¬ 
tles  of  St  Paul,  harmonized  and  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged  in  Scripture  language  by  the 
Rev,  8.  W.  Pratt,  well  known  to  our  readers. 
Mr.  Pratt’s  method  is  to  give  a  full  text  in  an 
harmonious  and  chronological  arrangement  of 
whatever  pertains  to  the  great  Apostle’s  life 
and  work  at  any  one  time  and  place,  thus 
constructing  in  an  inductive  method  a  com¬ 
plete  Scriptural  life  of  St.  Paul. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Aims  of  Literary 
Study;  Hiram  Corson. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Strangers  at  I-escon- 
net;  Jane  Barlow. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  A  Hundred  Years 
of  Missions;  Delavan  L.  Ijeonard. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh:  Clover 
and  Heather;  Wallace  Bruce. 

W.  F.  Adams  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. :  The 
House  that  Jill  Built;  E.  C.  Gardner. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company:  A  Little  Wizard; 
Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Honeyman  and  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  Jersey; 
Coaching  in  Merrie  England. 

W.  L.  Lemon,  Columbus,  O. :  The  Great  Awaken¬ 
ing  in  Columbus,  Ohio:  Henry  Stauffer. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.: 
Myths  and  Mother  Plays;  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

F.  F.  Hamsell  and  Brother,  New  Orleans:  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Patriarchs;  William  Preston  Johnson. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  North  American;  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  Sunshine;  School  Review;  Appleton’s  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly;  Book  Buyer;  Methodist  Re¬ 
view;  Lutheran  Quarterly;  Homiletic  Review; 
Christian  Literature;  Littell;  Our  Animal  Friends: 
American  .Journal  of  Science;  American  Magazine 
of  Civics;  Sailor’s  Magazine;  Sunday  Magazine; 
Good  House  Keeping;  Treasury. 


MURDERS  AND  SUICIDES. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  it  backs  with  statistics,  the  blackest 
feature  of  the  past  year  was  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  suicides  and  murders — an  increase 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natural  increase 
of  population.  In  1894  there  were  4,912  re¬ 
ported  cases  of  suicide  in  the  United  States; 
in  1895  there  were  5,769,  an  increase  of  847. 
For  the  last  ten  years  suicides  have  increased 
at  an  average  ration  of  nearly  1,000  a  year. 
Murder  is  increasing  at  a  still  more  rapid 
and  alarming  rate.  In  1894  there  were  9,800 
murders  reported,  and  10,500  in  1895,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  700.  It  is  an  unusual  coincidence 
that  the  same  number  of  criminals  was  hanged 
in  1895  and  1894,  182  in  each  year.  The  lynch- 
ings,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  gratifying 
decrease,  there  having  been  171  in  1895,  as 
compared  with  194  in  1894.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  great  majority  of  victims  of 
Judge  Lynch  were  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  it  is  an  additional  disgrace  to  that 
section  that  there  were  several  women  among 
them.  But  under  the  influences  of  a  healthier 
condition  of  public  sentiment  and  the  re¬ 
pressive  action  of  several  of  the  Southern  Gov 
ernors  and  Legislatures,  there  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  a  determination  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  to  set  the  wheels  of  justice  in  better 
running  order  and  to  minimize  the  dreadful 
evils  of  mob  violence.  Embezzlements  and 
violations  of  financial  trusts  may  be  classed  in 
this  general  category  of  crime.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  observe,  however,  that  this  form 
of  rascality  is  diminishing,  the  stealings  of 
1895  being  less  than  half  those  of  1894.  The 
record  for  1895  shows  a  loss  from  this  source 
of  $10,428,205  as  compared  with  $25,284,712  in 
1894. 
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JESUS,  THE  ONLY  CHHIST. 

A  8KRMON  ON  CHRISTMAS  HAT.  IN  THK  FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN, 

BY  THE  PASTOR.  REV.  CHARLES 
CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D. 

“  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  ice  look 
for  another f”— at.  Matthew  xi.  3. 

As  another  Christmas  morning  comes  and 
finds  the  hearts  of  millions  eager  as  ever  to 
keep  the  feast  in  memory  of  the  Saviour’s 
birth,  a  theme  is  given  me  which  seems  to 
state  the  reason  why  the  custom  of  Christmas 
never  dies  out.  My  theme  is :  Jesus,  the  Only 
Christ.  “Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another?”  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
John  the  Baptist  came  these  words  of  doubt 
and  questioning.  At  first  they  surprise  us 
when  we  remember  that  John  was  the  herald 
and  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  that  from 
John’s  lips  had  come,  not  long  before,  the 
confident  announcement  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus:  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  At  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  he  who  had  once  so  definitely 
affirmed  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  should 
afterward  all  but  retract  that  affirmation  in 
the  faltering  question:  “Art  Thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?”  But 
our  surprise  ceases  the  moment  we  remember 
how  natural  it  is  for  man,  when  his  condition 
changes,  to  find  many  of  his  own  opinions  and 
beliefs  changing  with  it.  The  condition  of 
John  the  Baptist  had  changed.  When  he  said 
so  confidently,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  I”  he 
was  a  free  man,  an  influential  man,  and  in  a 
rugged,  warrior-like  sort  of  way,  a  popular 
man.  He  saw  Jesus  through  the  rosy  light  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounced  Him  to  be  the  Christ.  But  men  in 
adversity  often  vacate  and  reverse  the  opinions 
they  announced  in  prosperity,  and  John  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  With  him  all  was 
now  changed.  Once  a  free  man,  he  was  now 
a  lonely  prisoner  in  Herod’s  grim  castle  of 
Macherus.  Once  an  influential  and  popular 
man,  he  was  now  stripped  of  influence  and 
forgotten  by  all  save  a  few  ;  the  star  of  Jesus 
was  in  the  ascendant ;  his  own,  as  a  power 
over  men,  had  set  forever.  Under  the  pressure 
of  misfortune  and  in  the  thin  light  that  filtered 
into  a  miserable  dungeon,  the  world  and  much 
in  it  seemed  changed.  He  reviewed  his  own 
first  impressions  of  Jesus,  and  man  like,  called 
them  in  question ;  he  began  to  ask  himself  if 
he  had  not  suffered  enthusiasm  to  deceive 
him  ;  he  uttered  his  reactionary  doubt  in  the 
question:  “Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another?” 

“Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?”  That  question,  wrung  from 
a  great  man  by  the  pressure  of  his  altered  cir 
cumetan;:es,  is  thoroughly  human  and  manlike 
from  every  point  of  view.  Man  is  ever  chang 
ing,  whether  we  think  of  him  as  the  individual 
or  as  the  race.  As  the  individual  he  is  ever 
changing.  The  boy  as  he  grows  into  youth, 
the  youth  as  he  springs  up  into  manhood, 
the  man  as  he  broadens  out  into  maturity, 
and  takes  many  a  rude  buffet  from  capricious 
fortune,  is  ever  changing ;  ever  dropping  one 
set  of  ideas  to  take  up  another;  ever  relin¬ 
quishing  one  position  to  stand  on  another ; 
ever  losing  faith  in  one  hero  to  look  for  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  he  is  amazed  at  himself 
by  the  swiftness  or  suddeness  of  his  changes ; 
sometimes,  deceived  by  the  stability  of  out¬ 
ward  signs,  he  knows  not  the  extent  of  in¬ 
ward  change,  yet  consciously  or  unconsciously 
he  changes,  for  so  is  bis  nature  under  the  law 
of  growths. 

Man,  as  the  race,  is  ever  changing.  One 
generation  indeed  transmits  its  own  ideas, 
convictions,  and  hopes  to  another,  but  the 


standpoint  of  each  generation  varies  from 
that  of  its  predecessors,  and  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  it  may  do  with  its  inheritance.  The 
scholars  of  to-day  would  not  be  scholars  had 
they  not  moved  with  the  moving  mass  far 
from  the  scholars  of  last  century.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  an  earlier  age- grow  obsolete  in  this; 
issues  then  unknown  ^stand  at  the  front  now. 
The  heroes  of  an  earlier  age  are  dust  in  dusty 
sepulchres,  and  children  then  unborn  govern 
to-day.  Because  we  live  in  to-day  and  see 
before  our  eyes  the  process  of  change,— old 
landmarks  swept  away,  new  ones  set  up ;  old 
theories  exploded, ^new  ones  propounded  ;  old 
books  thrown  aside,  new  ones  read ;  old  ma¬ 
chinery  broken  up,  new  machinery  invented ; 
because,  I  say,  we  live  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
and  see  how  eager  everyone  is  to  abandon  one 
way  of  doing  and  look  for  another,  to  let  the 
grass  grow  on  the  old  road  and  cut  out  an¬ 
other,  to  desert  the  old  shrine  of  social  or 
artistic  taste  and  bow  at  another,  we  are  fond 
of  describing  our  age  as  the  age  of  progress, 
we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
marvellous  rush  of  onwardness  and  newness 
pervading  everything.  I  suppose  this  is  partly 
a  delusion,  not  the  newness,  but  the  fancy 
that  this  tendency  to  newness  is  itself  new. 
God  knows  there  is  newness  enough  to-day 
to  make  one  dizzy ;  a  new  idea  is  hardly 
broached  ere  a  newer  is  put  on  it  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it ;  a  new  ship  hardly  launched  ere  a 
newer  rushes  down  the  ways ;  a  new  man  hardly 
before  the  public  ere  a  newer  leaps  in  front  of 
him  to  bide  him.  But  I  suppose  every  age  has 
had  the  same  restlessness  in  it,  boiling  perhaps 
a  little  less  fiercely  in  one  age  than  in  an¬ 
other,  even  as  a  man  in  fever  has  higher 
temperature  one  day  than  another,  but  always 
from  the  beginning  that  great  life-fever  of 
unrest,  newness  of  interest,  newness  of  occu¬ 
pation,  newness  of  point  of  view— tendency  to 
turn  from  one  interest  and  look  for  another. 
Ask  not,  then,  if  the  question  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  strange  or  improbable,  when  find¬ 
ing  all  life’s  conditions  changed  around  him, 
he  began  to  change  in  himself,  to  question 
some  of  his  old  opinions,  to  go  back  of  some 
of  bis  earlier  conclusions,  to  review  and  to  re 
open  some  questions  which  once  he  was  ready 
to  pronounce  closed  beyond  peradventure,  to 
ask  doubtfully  of  the  Christ  he  once  gloried 
to  confess  before  the  world :  “Art  Thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?” 

Think  of  it,  friend,  how  the  analogies  of  all 
thought-life  point  to  a  change  of  leaders, 
provide  for  a  succession  of  leaders,  and  seem 
to  deny  to  any  one,  even  to  the  greatest  and 
worthiest,  the  right  to  hold,  beyond  a  certain 
hand-breadth  of  time,  the  attention  and  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-men  Wherever  you 
look,  to  literature,  to  science,  to  politics,  to 
faith,  the  analogies  coincide,  and  point  appar¬ 
ently  to  one  inevitable  law,  that  leadership 
shall  be  a  succession,  not  a  monopoly,  that 
men  shall  give  place  to  one  another,  that  none 
shall  continue  in  one  stay,  that  the  brilliancy 
of  no  life  shall  be  suflScient  to  preserve  it  from 
ultimate  decline.  There  have  been  leaderships 
in  every  great  activity  of  man,  in  literature, 
science,  politics,  faith,  which  seemed  as 
brilliant  as  the  sun  in  the  sky,  as  needful  as 
daylight  for  those  engaged  in  the  conflict  of 
life.  Yet  the  sun  stands  not  still;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  no  individual  becomes  perennial ;  the 
most  splendid  and  indispensable  lives  come  to 
their  sunset ;  men  gather  with  bared  beads 
and  leaden  hearts  to  bury  their  leaders,  then 
turn  and  look  for  others.  But  death  is  not  the 
only  sunset  that  eclipses  leadership.  Jhere 
have  been  lives  in  all  branches  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  whose  glorious  influence  has  for  some 
time  survived  the  sunset  of  death.  We  have 
bad  men  of  letters,  we  have  bad  scientists, 
we  have  bad  diplomatists  and  soldiers,  we 


have  bad  religious  leaders,  whose  influence 
has  been  wondrously  prolonged  after  death, 
whose  contributory  force  along  their  various 
lines  has  been  gratefully  recognized  by  follow¬ 
ing  generations,  and  of  whom  we  say  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  splendid  words  of  appreciation : 

“But  thongb  the  wariior’e  san  is  set. 

Its  light  shali  linger  rout  d  ns  yet. 

Bright,  radiant,  hlest. 

No,  death  is  not  the  only  eclipse  of  influ¬ 
ence;  and  to  some  among  the  world’s  leaders 
death  has  been  for  a  long  time  less  than  a 
total  eclipse,  a  segment  of  glory  has  escaped 
the  grim  totality  of  obscuration  in  the  grave. 
There  is  another  eclipse  which  is  not  only  far 
more  final,  but  far  more  frequent  in  its  dispos¬ 
ing  of  what  was  once  the  claim  of  leadership — 
it  is  the  world's  own  reversal  of  its  first  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  world  is,  in  this,  a  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  large.  It  is  ready  to-day  to  call  a  man 
great,  and  to  admit  bis  claim  for  himself, 
but  to-morrow,  when  time  has  somewhat 
changed  the  lights,  the  world,  for  this  reason 
or  that,  takes  back  what  it  granted  the  day 
before,  turns  from  its  discarded  or  forgotten 
hero,  and  looks  for  another.  And  the  greater 
the  claim  the  man  has  made  for  himself,  the 
more  total  bis  eclipse  of  influence  when  the 
world,  eager  for  change  and  newness,  throws 
him  over  and  brushes  him  aside  and  looks  for 
another.  We  know  this  to  be  true.  A  study 
of  human  conditions  continually  substantiates 
this  thought.  And  there  are  well  known 
causes  which  account  for  the  readiness  and 
the  rapidity  and  sometimes  the  rutblessnesg 
with  which  public  opinion  dooms  its  own 
heroes  to  oblivion  and  looks  for  others.  Re¬ 
flect,  if  you  will,  on  some  of  these  causes. 
They  are  intensely  interesting.  Let  us  select 
from  among  the  many  these  four  and  say  just 
a  word  about  each :  The  Reversal  of  the  Ver¬ 
dict,  the  Fickleness  of  Taste,  the  Overlay  of 
Interests,  the  Limit  of  Sympathy. 

The  Reversal  of  the  Verdict.  The  study  of 
public  opinion  is  a  strange,  well  nigh  an  un¬ 
canny  science.  What  is  so  subtle,  what  so  in¬ 
calculable,  what  so  resistless,  yet  withal  what 
so  prone  to  turn  on  itself  and  set  aside  its  own 
original  verdict,  as  public  opinion?  We  see  it 
as  it  veered  around  the  life  of  Jesus  when  He 
was  on  earth,  wheeling  from  right  to  left  like 
a  wind  vane  in  a  hurricane.  One  day  public 
opinion  tore  palm  branches  from  the  trees  and 
carpeted  the  road  with  them  that  He  might 
ride  like  a  prince  triumphal  amidst  a  shout  of 
hosannas ;  the  next  day  public  opinion  yelled 
for  His  crucifixion  and  leered  at  Him  as  He 
bung  in  the  helpless  agony  of  death.  But 
public  opinion’s  reversal  of  its  own  verdict  is 
by  no  means  only  the  capricious  veering  of 
the  vane,  answerable  to  any  wind  that  happens 
to  blow.  The  reversal  of  the  verdict  which 
we  see  so  strangely  and  so  unalterably  afiected 
from  time  to  time  by  the  unpremeditated  con¬ 
sent  of  an  infinite  number  of  minds,  is  com¬ 
monly  that  mysteriously  sober  and  just  second 
thought  of  humanity  which  stands  the  test  of 
time  and  which  finally  disposes  of  men  and 
things  with  justice  that  seems  almost  divine. 
In  the  long  run  of  history  the  reversals  of  ver¬ 
dicts  of  public  opinion  are  truer  and  fairer 
than  the  first  judgments.  How  impressively 
is  this  thought  confirmed  in  the  history  of 
literature.  There  arise  writers  that  catch  the 
public  eye  as  if  by  magic ;  they  leap  into  pop¬ 
ularity  :  their  names  are  on  all  lips,  they 
seem  to  capture  immortality  by  a  coup  d'itAt 
of  cleverness;  but  afterward  the  same  public 
opinion  that  crowned  them  in  baste  bales  them 
again  before  its  invisible  tribunal,  seta  aside 
its  own  verdict,  calls  back  the  coronet  prema¬ 
turely  given,  and  dismisses  them  to  the  limbo 
of  the  second  rate  forgotten.  The  history  of 
patriotism  is  full  of  public  opinion’s  reversal 
of  its  own  verdicts  When  it  was  first  proposed 
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to  wipe  from  this  land  the  stain  of  slavery, 
publio  opinion  defended  the  institution  as  a 
Ood  sanctioned  element  of  civilization,  and 
Whittier,  Garrison,  and  Beecher  were  sneered 
at  as  howling  Abolitionists.  But  public  opin¬ 
ion  has  long  since  reversed  its  own  verdict, 
and  has  set  before  the  slave  an  open  door 
which  no  man  would  have  the  madness  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  shut. 

The  Fickleness  of  Taste  is  another  cause  of 
man’s  rapid  and  ruthless  way  of  dooming  his 
own  heroes  to  oblivion  and  looking  for  others. 
Taste  is  a  strange  and  subtle  power.  We  may 
call  it  irrational,  we  may  protest  against  its 
whimsical  follies,  but  we  can  no  more  restrain 
its  action  than  keep  the  wind  from  blowing. 
This  wind  of  public  taste  blows  through  all 
times  and  through  all  affairs  where  it  listeth ; 
we  hear  the  sound,  we  see  the  result,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth. 
People  will  have  what  they  want,  and  will 
throw  aside  what  they  cease  to  want.  Here  is 
your  natural  selection.  Here  is  your  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Taste  is  like  that  marvellous 
machine  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  weighing 
sovereigns.  It  accepts  ninety-nine  that  look 
alike;  it  fiings  aside  the  one  hundredth  that 
looks  like  the  ninety-nine,  and  you  and  I  could 
not  tell  why  the  last  was  flung  away.  Taste 
is  the  true  autocrat,  responsible  to  no  one, 
acknowledging  no  code  but  its  own  sweet  will, 
careless  of  consequences,  pitiless,  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  despotic.  Two  singers  sing.  Taste 
honors  the  one,  hisses  the  other.  Two  paint¬ 
ers  paint.  Taste  deifies  the  one,  damns  the 
other.  Two  poets  write ;  taste  sighs  over  the 
one,  snores  over  the  other.  Taste  even  delights 
to  ridicule  itself.  It  looks  at  its  own  picture 
in  the  dress  and  headgear  of  ten  years  ago, 
and  laughs ;  it  makes  mirth  of  its  own  former 
favorites ;  it  caricatures  its  earlier  idols  and 
gaily  throws  them  to  the  moles  and  the  bats. 

The  Overlay  of  Interests  is  another  cause  of 
man’s  ruthless  readiness  to  bury  his  heroes 
and  look  tor  others.  Life  is  stratified,  layer 
upon  layer,  layer  upon  layer;  to-day  on  top  of 
yesterday.  Ten  years  are  ten  strata ;  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  tenth  overlay  the  nine.  Where 
are  the  nine?  Buried  beneath  the  tenth.  What 
must  be  the  overlay  of  ten  centuries,  not  to 
speak  of  nineteen  I  Dean  Stanley  said  of  the 
modern  Jerusalem :  “Jerusalem  is  a  city  of 
ruins.  The  very  soil  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  ruins  of  houses, 
aqueducts,  and  pillars,  reaching  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  foundations  of 
the  present  houses.  The  old  Jerusalem  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  overthrow  of  her  seventeen  cap¬ 
tures!”  It  is  an  image  of  life.  City  above 
city,  year  above  year,  care  above  care,  plan 
above  plan.  How  it  would  astonish  us  could 
some  archaeologist  of  the  mind  dig  into  the 
strata  even  of  our  own  huried  years  and  show 
us  how  much  that  is  precious  has  sunk  out  of 
sight  and  memory  beneath  the  prodigious 
overlay  of  newer  interests. 

And  yet  once  more.  The  Limit  of  Sympathy 
is  one  great  reason  why  man  with  such  appar¬ 
ent  heartlessness  buries  his  heroes  and  looks 
for  others.  He  is  not  as  heartless  as  he  seems. 
He  is  not  himself  a  stone  because  hecsn  stand 
unmoved  by  stones  that  mark  the  sepulchres 
of  the  gentle  and  the  good.  Man  has  limits 
to  his  possibilities  of  sympathy.  His  heart  is 
no  more  infinite  than  his  brain.  It  can  carry 
only  so  much  and  no  more.  There  is  a  safety 
mark  on  the  heart.  Load  it  below  that  water 
line,  and  it  may  founder  like  an  over-cargoed 
ship.  The  sorrow  and  pathos  of  all  life  are  so 
great,  humanity  in  self-defence  must  make 
old  sorrows  somewhat  give  place  to  new  ones. 
Han  has  not  tears  enough  to  keep  all  the 
graves  watered.  He  forgets,  not  because  he 
is  inhuman,  but  because  he  is  only  human. 


How  sweet  to  think  that  Ood  will  keep  for  us 
the  memories  we  are  too  full  to  hold  I 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  causes  which 
account  for  that  phenomenon  which  sometimes 
strikes  us  as  such  a  pitiful  and  humiliating  at¬ 
tribute  of  man,  his  readiness  to  throw  aside 
and  leave  behind  him  that  which  he  once  pro¬ 
nounced  great,  inestimable,  worshipful,  and 
beloved.  We  do  man  injustice  when  we  call 
this  attribute  simply  pitiful  and  humiliating. 
It  is  not  really  that.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
causes  great  and  deep,  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  human  consciousness  and  human 
condition,  and  connected  in  the  great  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  race  with  so  much  that  is  strong 
and  progressive  and  beneficent,  we  should  be 
in  the  last  degree  superficial  in  our  judgment 
were  we  cynically  to  depreciate  humanity  be¬ 
cause  it  perpetually  sets  aside  persons  and 
things  which,  for  the  time  being,  have  inter¬ 
ested  and  affected  its  life.  But  when  we  find 
coming  into  man’s  history  and  linking  Himself 
with  man’s  life  a  Person  Who  becomes  in  every 
respect  an  exception  under  this  rule;  Who,  by 
no  adventitious  or  forcible  means,  but  by  the 
simple  power  of  His  selfhood,  remains  from 
age  to  age  as  He  was  and  what  He  was  at  the 
beginning;  Who  continues  unchanged,  undis¬ 
turbed, unimpaired  amidst  the  wasting  and  dis¬ 
solving  influences  of  time;  concerning  Whom 
public  opinion  never  reverses  its  verdict,  of 
Whom  public  taste  never  wearies ;  Who  is  not 
buried  by  the  overlay  of  centuries,  and  about 
Whom  the  sympathies  of  human  hearts  wrap 
themselves  more  tightly  as  age  follows  age — 
when  we  find  this,  the  calm,  unprejudiced 
mind  is  justified  in  believing  that  if  this  Per¬ 
son  made  any  special  claim  for  Himself,  that 
claim  must  certainly  be  strengthening  rather 
than  weakening,  as  time  goes  on. 

We  are  assembled  this  morning  simply  be¬ 
cause  such  is  the  fact,  because  there  is  a  Per¬ 
son  Who  once  presented  Himself  before  the 
world  and  made  a  claim  which  has  proved  to 
be  in  every  respect  an  exception  under  the 
rule  that  governs  the  lives,  influence,  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  men.  Look,  this  Christmas  morning, 
look  through  the  vista  of  close  on  1,900  years, 
back  to  the  historic  Jesus,  and  ask  Him,  you 
men  and  women  of  independent  thought,  the 
question  you  have  the  right  to  ask :  “Art 
Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another?”  He  answers  your  question  to-day 
by  appealing  to  His  record  as  traced  upon  the 
chronicle  of  time.  How  has  He  fared  under 
that  mighty  law  by  which  man  tends,  through 
the  very  constitution  and  limits  of  his  own 
nature  to  bury  his  noblest  heroes  and  look  for 
others?  Has  public  opinion  reversed  its  own 
verdict  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus?  A  soldier  of 
the  Legion,  a  centurion  of  the  Roman  guard, 
searched  His  face  as  it  whitened  in  death,  and 
confessed,  “Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  Ood  1” 
It  was  the  first  representative  expression  of 
the  world’s  opinion  outside  of  the  Jewish  cir¬ 
cle.  The  world  has  never  gone  back  on  its 
verdict,  never  discarded  the  idea.  Century 
after  century  has  reaffirmed  it,  and  to  day  in 
the  splendid  light  of  modem  thought,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  of  intelligence  is  to  concede 
Christ’s  own  claim  to  be  Divine. 

Has  public  taste  ever  wearied  of  Jesus  and 
flung  fiim  aside?  The  answer  comes  from  the 
art,  from  the  literature,  from  the  music  of 
1,800  years.  Jesus  is  the  one  Ideal  that  all 
schools  have  accepted,  all  students  have  copied, 
all  idealists  have  striven  to  reproduce.  He  is 
the  one  permanent  Object  in  the  dissolving 
panorama  of  sixty  generations  of  changing 
taste,  and  to-day  wherever  taste  is  educated 
to  its  highest  and  best  expression  it  confesses 
Jesus  as  the  ohiefest  among  ten  thousand  and 
altogether  lovely. 

Has  the  overlay  of  new  interests  buried 
Jesus  in  the  past?  Has  the  rush  of  onward¬ 


ness  left  Him  behind?  Has  the  apocalypse  of 
new  ideas  so  dazzled  men  that  they  see  no 
longer  the  face  of  the  Child  deepening  into  the 
face  of  the  Man  and  confronting  humanity 
with  the  astounding  proposition:  “I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world”?  To  day,  when  life  is 
plunging  onward  at  high  pressure,  when  diffi¬ 
cult  and  momentous  situations  are  sprung  on 
the  community  like  bolts  from  clear  skies,  the 
instantaneous  appeal  of  the  best  and  clearest 
minds  is  to  the  influence  and  teaching  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  Jesus.  Jesus  leads  to-day,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  world  believes  and  sees  that  He 
leads,  the  heart  of  man  still  clings  to  hope. 

Has  public  sympathy  forgotten  in  the  strain 
of  newer  appeals,  the  sweet  appeal  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  the  manger  of  the  holy  Child?  Is 
Christmas  a  withered  stock,  or  is  it  a  budding 
tree?  Never  were  men  more  glad  to  pause  in 
the  din  of  life  and  hear  the  sweet  story  of  old. 
And  they  who  feel  the  strain  on  sympathy 
most  intensely  have  the  most  thought,  the 
most  tenderness,  the  most  love  to  spend  on 
Jesus  Christ.  In  joy  and  sorrow,  in  cloud  and 
sunshine,  we  seek  Him  out.  Be  is  our  Alter 
Ego,  our  Other  Self. 

Art  Thou  He  that  should  come?  With  what 
confidence  we  answer  on  this  latest  of  all 
Christmas  mornings:  In  the  light  of  nineteen 
centuries  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  justified 
the  Messianic  claim  ;  to  have  sustained  Him¬ 
self  before  the  world  ;  and  to  have  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  degree  which 
can  most  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  freely 
and  fully  admitting  His  absolute  Divinity. 

Do  we  look  for  another?  No,  we  look  for 
Him  and  not  for  another.  This  same  Jesus, 
this  only  Christ,  shall  come  again.  Instinc¬ 
tively  we  feel  that  the  future  holds  in  store 
for  the  world  manifestations  of  Christ  which 
shall  satisfy  the  conditions  of  prophecy  yet 
unfulfilled,  even  as  that  which  we  have  already 
seen  and  known  of  Christ  satisfies  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  prophecy  up  to  the  present.  Do  we 
look  for  another?  No!  The  Second  Advent  is 
an  instinct,  an  intuition  of  faith.  We  look  for 
Him.  We  have  not  seen  the  last  of  Him.  He 
has  not  done  His  last  for  us.  Christmas  is  a 
prophecy  even  more  than  a  memory.  The 
bells  that  ring  in  honor  of  His  birth  ring  also 
for  the  Christ  that  is  to  be,  the  only  Christ, 
the  Same  and  not  another.  Amen. 


1MKMOBIAI.S  OF  GREAT  EDVCATOR8. 

Two  beautiful  memorials — in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  graduates  of  Yale  and  Princeton  col¬ 
leges  take  more  than  passing  interest— are 
being  completed  in  New  York.  One  is  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Dr.  James  Mo- 
Cosh,  the  brainy  Scot  who  did  so  much  to 
elevate  the  standing  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  while  the  other  is  to  find  a  place  upon 
the  Yale  campus,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dr.  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  long 
President  of  the  University. 

The  memorial  to  Dr.  McCosh  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  studio  of  Sculptor  J.  Massy 
Rhind,  No.  208  East  Twentieth  Street.  It  is 
carved  from  red  sandstone,  and  is  eventually 
to  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Alexander 
Memorial  House,  now  nearly  finished  at 
Princeton.  The  commencement  building  will 
cost  about  $500,000,  and  will  be  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  other  statues.  In  the 
sculptor’s  work  Dr.  McCosh  is  shown  in  his 
college  gown,  holding  a  book  in  his  left 
hand.  His  right  hand  rests  gracefully  at  his 
waist.  The  whole  pose  is  admirable,  and  the 
expression  of  the  features  very  life-like.  A 
stone  canopy,  spreading  out  over  the  figure, 
adds  to  the  general  effect. 

HJ  The  Woolsey  statue  is  even  more  preten¬ 
tious  For  over  two  years  Prof.  J.  T.  Weir  of 
Yale  has  been  at  work  upon  the  model  for 
which  the  late  President  gave  him  a  number 
of  sittings  some  time  before  his  death.  The 
statue  is  to  be  of  bronze,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  resting  upon  a  granite  pedestal  of  the 
same  height.  The  famous  educator  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  sitting  in  a  chair,  book  in  hand, 
and  leaning  forward  as  though  listening. 

The  bronze  work  alone  will  weigh  fully 
8,000  pounds.  This  is  to  be  oast  at  the  Henry- 
Bounard  Company’s  Works,  No.  436  West  Six¬ 
teenth  Street.  The  mould  is  now  being  pre- 
ared,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  statue  will 
e  ready  for  inspection. 
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“  HEAVEN  LIES  ABOUT  US  IN  OUE 
INFANCY” 

“HEAVEN  tIES  ABOUT  US  STIEU.” 

IProm  “Good  Housekeeping;’’  for  January.] 

I  count  it  tfae  blessing  of  my  life  that  I  was 
born  in  New  England,  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  and  under  the  roof  of  a  country  minis¬ 
ter.  The  first  cry  was  mingled  with  the  voice 
of  prayer.  Some  years  ago  a  missionary  to 
Constantinople  wrote  me  that  chance  brought 
him  to  my  father’s  door  the  very  morning 
that  I  came  into  the  world,  and  that  when  I 
was  but  an  hour  old,  he  knelt  with  my  father 
beside  my  mother’s  bed,  and  prayed  that  I 
might  be  a  good  man  1  That  was  the  first 
benediction  upon  my  poor  little  head !  Is  it  a 
superstition  to  think  that  the  blessing  of  that 
father’s  prayer,  made  more  fervent  by  a 
mother’s  love,  rests  upon  me  still? 

As  the  old  Jewish  law  required  the  child  to 
be  presented  in  the  temple  on  the  eighth  day, 
1  was  brought  to  the  old  meeting-house  to  be 
baptized.  But  not  in  my  mother’s  arms,  for 
she  was  still  so  weak  and  suffering  that  it  was 
feared  that  she  had  given  life  to  another  at 
the  sacrifice  of  her  own.  In  her  place  before 
the  pulpit  stood  a  black  woman,  once  a  slave, 
but  of  such  natural  gifts,  and  a  heart  so  true 
and  so  loving,  as  well  as  so  brave,  that  she 
had  been  almost  a  second  mother  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  most  distinguished  family  in 
Western  Massacuhsetts.  *  My  oldest  brother 
Dudley  was  then  in  Williams  College,  and 
when  he  came  home  for  his  vacation,  paid  me 
his  first  visit  in  the  humble  cabin  of  Mumbet. 

Seventy  years  passed,  and  on  my  birthday 
Dudley  and  Cyrus  came  to  dine  with  me.  We 
tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  could  not  be  gay,  for 
dark  shadows  were  over  us.  Cyrus  had  lost 
his  wife  but  a  few  months  before,  and  other 
sorrows  were  gathering  round  him,  so  that  he 
never  went  out  again.  To  divert  our  minds 
from  present  griefs  and  darker  anticipations, 
Dudley  read  a  few  lines  in  which  he  recalled 
his  first  sight  of  his  little  brother,  as  he  lay  an 
infant  in  his  black  nurse’s  arms.  Even  then, 
he  said.  I  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  if  already 
taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  world  on  which 
my  little  eyes  had  but  just  opened. 

But  my  mother  was  not  to  be  taken  from 
me.  After  weeks  of  suffering  life  came  back 
again,  and  she  claimed  her  new  born  child. 
Better  even  than  the  most  devoted  attendant 
was  the  mother’s  fond  caress  and  the  soft,  low 
voice  lulling  her  child  to  sleep  with 

“Hnsh,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed,” 

When  the  “wee  thing?  was  big  enough  to  be 
laid  in  the  cradle,  still  the  watchful  eye  was 
upon  it,  and  the  gentle  touch  of  a  foot  kept 
rocking  it,  while  the  busy  fingers  were  sewing 
or  knitting  some  soft  coverlet  to  wrap  what 
was  so  helpless  and  yet  so  dear  to  that  loving 
heart. 

It  was  a  great  event  in  my  child -life  when  I 
was  promoted  from  the  cradle  to  the  trundle- 
bed.  where  I  was  tucked  up  as  tenderly  as  any 
little  robin  in  its  nest.  But  when  the  curly 
head  was  laid  upon  the  white  pillow,  I  never 
closed  my  eyes  without  repeating : 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 

1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

And  that  good  night  kiss!  Tell  me  not  of 
angels  1  No  angel  ever  came  so  near  as  the 
angel  of  the  household,  whose  last  kiss  made 
her  happy  Child  feel  that  indeed  “Heaven  was 
about  him  in  his  infancy.” 

*In  the  old  graveyard  In  8tockbridge,  “Mumhet”  is 
buried  tn  the  plot  of  ground  beloDsing  to  the  Sedgwick 
family,  and  next  to  the  grave  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  the  au¬ 
thoress,  who  desired  that  in  death  she  might  sleep  near 
this  fatthfol'Creature. 


When  childhood  had  blossomed  into  boy¬ 
hood,  this  education  passed  into  another  stage. 
As  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  sit  in  a  little 
chair.  I  was  one  in  the  circle  round  the  fire¬ 
place,  before  which  we  met  for  morning  and 
evening  prayers.  We  read  the  Bible  through 
“in  course,”  begining  at  Genesis,  and  going 
straight  on  through  the  Old  Testament,  over 
all  the  rough  places— the  long  genealogies, 
with  the  Hebrew  names ;  and  the  bloody  Jew¬ 
ish  wars:  and  the  prophecies,  dark  as  well  as 
light;  and  then  into  the  New  Testament — 
through  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  to  the  last  word  of 
Revelation  I 

Does  any  flippant  critic  say,  “How  tedious 
and  tiresome  it  must  have  been !  What  was 
the  good  of  this  daily  reading  of  the  Bible 
year  in  and  year  out?”  I  answer,  that  apart 
from  direct  religious  teaching,  it  was  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  morals,  in  the  duties  that  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-men,  regard  to  which  makes  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  And  last  but 
not  least,  this  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
the  best  education  in  the  use  of  language,  as 
the  Bible  is  the  largest,  deepest,  and  most 
overflowing  “well  of  English  undefiled.”  The 
study  of  English  literature  will  show  at  every 
step  the  influence  of  the  English  Bible.  Nor 
is  it  in  England  alone  that  its  educating  power 
is  felt.  In  our  own  country  the  greatest  of 
American  orators— from  Patrick  Henry  to 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher— 
have  found  in  it  an  ample  store  of  words  for 
their  strongest  arguments  and  most  thrilling 
appeals. 

And  so  in  a  lesser  degree  with  us  all.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  English  classics  put  together 
is  King  James’s  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  be  who  passes  a  portion  of 
every  day  of  his  life  in  reading  this  one  book, 
even  if  he  reads  no  other,  will  become,  in  a 
degree  that  will  suffice  for  all  his  needs,  a 
master  of  the  grand  old  English  tongue. 

But  no  picture  of  Puritan  life  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  Puritan  Sunday.  It  began, 
like  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  on  Saturday 
night,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  As  he 
declined  in  the  West,  my  father  would  make 
the  circuit  of  the  household  to  hush  the  boy¬ 
ish  and  boisterous  spirit  of  his  children.  “My 
sons,”  he  would  say,  “we  are  on  the  borders 
of  holy  time.”  Every  implement  of  labor  was 
laid  aside;  no  sound  of  the  axe  or  the  ham¬ 
mer  was  heard.  All  was  hushed  in  a  stillness 
that  was  like  that  of  the  grave. 

And  Sunday  morning,  when  the  church  bell 
began  to  toll,  its  quivering  tones  made  our 
hearts  quiver,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  God 
calling  us  to  judgment.  Slowly  and  reverently 
we  walked  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  with 
an  awe  upon  our  youthful  spirits  which  did 
not  admit  of  ill  timed  gaiety.  There  were  no 
loud  voices  in  the  streets ;  no  rude  laughter 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  holy  day. 

At  the  village  church,  apart  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  day,  the  mere  coming  together  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  perhaps  did  not 
see  each  other  on  any  other  day  of  the  week 
— the  meetings  and  the  greetings — with  ail  the 
kindly  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  one  another, 
did  more  for  neighborly  friednship  and  thus 
for  the  peace  of  the  community,  than  all  other 
influences  combined.  He  who  would  blot  out 
from  the  calendar  the  Puritan  Sunday  would 
destroy  at  one  blow  the  simple  life  out  of 
which  have  sprung  at  once  the  homely  virtues 
and  the  rugged  strength  that  have  made  the 
greatness  of  New  England. 

Nor  was  the  tension  of  restraint  upon  our 
spirits  so  prolonged  as  I'o  break  our  real  pleas¬ 
ure  and  enjoyment.  When  the  services  of  the 
day  were  ended,  it  used  to  be  said  that  “the 
Sabbath  began  to  abate  I”  There  was  a  little 
letting  up  of  the  grim  sternness  that  had  sat 


on  every  brow.  There  were  answering  smiles 
on  loving  faces,  and  a  little  more  freedom  in 
conversation.  At  length  there  came  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  family  a  moment  of 
anxious  waiting.  My  brother  Cyrus,  who  was 
two  years  the  older,  and  1  took  our  station  in 
the  front  dooryard  to  watch  for  the  going 
down  of  the  sun !  How  long  he  lingered  in 
the  western  sky.  But  kind  nature  favored  us 
in  the  mountains  that  rose  up  to  greet  him 
and  draw  him  into  their  shadow,  and  our  lit¬ 
tle  hearts  burst  with  joy  as  we  flew  away  and 
gave  vent  to  our  pent-up  spirits  on  the  village 
green. 

And  now,  looking  back  from  the  distance  of 
seventy  years,  what  shall  we  say  to  such  a 
childhood  and  boyhood  as  a  preparation  for 
manhood?  Do  they  tend  to  make  a  puny 
creature,  unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life?  Or  is 
it  not  the  best  ordering  of  things,  the  one 
most  conformed  to  nature  itself,  that  the 
child  should  be  ushered  into  existence  in  the 
sunshine,  in  which  the  little  bud  may  open 
like  a  flower  and  drink  in  strength  as  well  as 
beauty  with  every  wind  that  blows?  Does  the 
teaching  of  religion  make  one  a  Pharisee  and 
a  hypocrite?  Or  is  faith  the  iron  in  the  blood 
which  makes  youth  and  manhood  bold  and 
strong?  It  is  good  to  have  something  that  is 
sacred  to  us,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  time ;  that  there  should  be  holy  hours 
when  heaven  comes  down  to  earth  and  guar¬ 
dian  spirits  are  so  near  that  we  can  almost 
hear  the  fluttering  of  their  wings. 

Cold  and  cynical  observers  may  make  light 
of  these  things  as  idle  dreams.  But  life  is 
made  up  of  dreams.  “We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.”  Instead  of  throwing 
them  off,  he  who  is  wise  will  cling  to  them 
and  wrap  them  close  about  him.  Then  the 
freshness  of  life’s  morning  will  not  vanish 
with  the  dawn. 

“The  yonth  who  daily  farther  from  the  East. 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended.” 

Nor  need  we  put  an  abrupt  end  to  this  progress 
by  adding ; 

“At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 

And  melt  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

Why  should  life  grow  coarse  and  common  as 
we  travel  on  towards  the  end?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  be  rising  higher  and  higher?  So 
when  the  poet  tells  us  that 

“Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,” 
we  answer  in  sober  earnestness, 

“Heaven  lies  about  us  gtitt," 

because  we  have  never  lost  the  dreams  of  our 
youth,  which,  crude  as  they  may  have  been, 
still  kept  our  hearts  forever  warm,  forever 
young.  This  is  but  a  miniature  world,  and  all 
the  outward  forms  of  things,  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  intuitions,  are  but  prophetic  dreams, 
dim  foreshadowings  of  the  greater  life  that  is 
yet  to  be.  Henry  M.  Field. 

“CBICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.” 

The  original  idea  of  the  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,”  says  Charles  Dickens  the  younger  in 
Good  Words,  was  connected  with  the  weekl 
periodical  which  Charles  Dickens  had  long  in 
his  mind,  but  which  had  to  wait  for  a  few 
years  longer.  “What do  you  think,”  he  wrote 
to  Forster,  after  the  first  plan  was  given  up, 
“of  a  notion  that  occurred  tome  in  connection 
with  our  abandoned  little  weekly?  It  would 
be  a  delicate  and  beautiful  fancy  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  book,  making  the  cricket  a  little  house¬ 
hold  god — silent  in  the  wrong  and  sorrow  of 
the  tale  and  loud  again  when  all  went  well 
and  happy.  ”  The  result  of  this  happy  fancy 
j  was  the  delightful  “Cricket  on  the  Hearth,” 
the  third  of  the  Christmas  books,  and  to  be 
ranked  only  below,  even  if  not  on  an  absolute 
I  equality  with  the  “Carol.”  Its  immediate 
I  popularity  was  enormous. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOB  IN  THE  PBESBT* 
TEBIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Oeorgs  B.  Stewart,  B.D. 

The  committee  of  nine  appointed  by  the  ten 
thousand  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor 
young  people  at  their  denominational  rally  in 
Boston  last  July,  has  not  been  idle.  As  the 
many  inquiries  addressed  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  Church  indicate  an  extended  interest  in 
its  work,  the  following  information  may  not 
be  unwelcome  to  thousands  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  young  people  in  our  communion: 

The  committee  consists  of  the  Rev.  Henry 

C.  McCook,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler, 

D. D. ,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.  D.,  Oen.  James  A. 
Beaver,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Patterson,  with  the  writer  as  Chair¬ 
man.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  this 
list  of  names  indicates  a  committee  that  is  rep¬ 
resentative,  with  large  experience  in  young 
people’s  work,  and  competent  to  consider  the 
jnany  questions  involved  in  this  work. 

We  have  been  seeking  information.  We  have 
gotten  some  that  is  most  interesting.  There 
are  over  7,01*0  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor 
and  Junior  Christian  Societies  enrolled  with 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  report  over 
1^,000  of  gifts  from  these  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  during  last  year. 

We  asked  some  questions  of  our  205  home 
Presbyteries,  and  received  replies  from  114  of 
them.  These  reports  are  incomplete,  as  many 
of  the  Presbyteries  have  not  gathered  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  their  young  people’s  work.  But  the 
reports  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
figures  are  significant.  Here  are  some  of 
them  :  The  114  Presbyteries  report  2,510  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  with  106,710  mem¬ 
bers;  817  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
with  81,211  members,  a  total  of  8,327  societies 
having  Christian  Endeavor  constitutions. 
These  societies  report  nearly  880,000  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  These 
figures  tally  closely  with  those  given  above 
and  gotten  from  other  sources.  These  reports 
show  122  other  young  people’s  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  in  some  instances  Mission  Bands  and 
Boys’  Brigades,  with  8,725  members  and  $726 
contributed  to  missions.  If  the  societies  were 
deducted  which  can  hardly  be  called  young 
people’s  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  are  called  such,  these  122 
would  probably  be  reduced  to  100.  In  three 
cases  the  member  of  Presbytery  signing  the 
report  expressed  some  mild  criticism  cf  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  111  reports  are  found  the  most  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  the  church  loyalty 
and  usefulness  of  these  societies. 

These  figures  tell  one  story,  and  tell  it  with 
an  emphasis  that  is  impressive.  The  story  is 
that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  the 
young  people’s  society.  It  outnumbers  all 
others  83  to  1  in  the  Presbyter  an  Church,  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  pastors  and  Presby¬ 
teries.  Evidently  Christian  Endeavor  has 
come  to  stay  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Committee  on  Young  People’s  Societies 
appointed  by  thee  last  General  Assembly  re¬ 
cently  accorded  our  committee  a  bearing.  We 
were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
consideration,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the  j 
ability  and  fair  -  miodedness  of  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  stated  that  the  present  status  of  the 
young  people’s  societies  is  satisfactory  to  the 
7,000  we  represent.  We  rejoice  that  there  is 
in  cur  Church  no  discrimination  for  one  form 
of  organization  as  against  another.  Each  pas 
tor  and  Session  are  now  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  young  people’s  work  according  to  their 


judgment.  The  Christian  Endeavor  host  does 
not  ask  to  be  made  the  official  society  of  our 
Church,  though,  of  course,  if  any  society  has 
such  recognition,  it  has  the  first  claim  to  it. 

The  present  situation  we  understand  to  be 
well  and  fully  expressed  in  the  action  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1891,  1893,  and  1894.  These 
Assemblies  clearly  regarded  the  young  people’s 
work  as  akin  to  tho  Sunday-sctool,  and  left 
the  conduct  of  it  to  the  local  church,  since  the 
control  of  it  is  vested  in  pastors  and  Sessions. 
Presbyteries  are  directed  to  appoint  standing 
committees  on  young  people’s  societies  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Committee  on  Sunday-schools. 
They  have  the  liberty  to  form  their  societies 
into  Presbyterial  Unions  where  deemed  expe¬ 
dient.  It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  our 
committee  that  this  relation  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

The  General  Assembly  has  uniformly  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  ‘idea  of  an  Assembly’s  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  on  Young  People’s  Societies. 
We  ventured  to  expreass  the  united  hope  that 
it  would  continue  in  the  same  mind.  What¬ 
ever  defects  exist  in  our  young  people’s  work, 
we  were  of  opinion  could  be  best  corrected  by 
greater  and  more  faithful  attention  of  Pastors, 
Sessions,  and  Presbyteries.  We  indulj^e  the 
confidence  that  we  expressed  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee,  the  views  of  the  Presbyterian 
Christian  Endeavor  pastors  and  joung  people. 
Hahrisbcrg,  Pa. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

REV.  FRANCIS  B.  WHEELER.  D.D. 

Upon  the  wooden  sides  of  an  ancient  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  at  Lucerne  can  be  seen  the  well 
nigh  obliterated  pictures  known  the  art  world 
over  as  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  Years  ago, 
Longfellow  writingTof  them,  said  :  “The  most 
striking  among  them  is  that  where,  from  a 
group  of  children  sitting  round  a  cottage 
hearth,  Death  has  taken  one  by  the  hand  and 
is  leading  it  out  of  the  door.  Quietly  and 
unresisting  goes  the  little  child,  and  in  its 
countenance  no  grief,  but  wonder  only,  while 
the  other  children  are  weeping  and  stretching 
forth  their  hands  in  vain  towards  their  depart¬ 
ing  brother.” 

As  quietly  and  sweetly  as  this  the  Angel  Of 
Death  came,  on  the  27th  of  December  last, 
into  the  household  of  a  beloved  disciple,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Wheeler.  Scarcely  had  the  air 
ceased  to  vibrate  with  the  joyous  Christmas 
song  of  the  angelic  host,  when  he  who  has 
walked  in  white  for  thirty- five  years  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  an 
epistle  known  and  read  of  all  men,  passed  into 
his  dismantled  home  with  a  scholar’s  love  and 
care  for  hie  books,  to  arrange  for  their  re¬ 
moval  to  a  new  habitation.  Soon  after  the 
angel,  at  first  unrecognized,  touched  him ; 
there  was  a  brief  season  of  belplessness,  in 
which  it  was  given  his  family  to  gather 
around  him,  a  quiet,  child  like  sleep,  and  then 
the  angel  took  his  hand  like  the  little  child’s, 
and  led  him  through  the  group  of  loving  and 
sorrowing  ones,  and  in  a  moment  his  oft-re¬ 
peated  text  was  verified,  and  his  eyes  heheld 
“the  King  in  Hie  beauty.” 

This  quiet,  retiring,  unassuming  life,  so  full 
of  faithful  service,  self-abnegation,  ministry 
of  comfort  and  consolation  and  unwavering 
bolding  up  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified, 
was  no  common  existence.  His  were  not  the 
brilliant  outward  gifts  that  took  the  crowd, 
but  the  humility,  the  tenderness,  the  near- 1 
ness  to  God  which  bound  all  who  touched  bis 
personality  to  him  with  indissoluble  ties.  It 
was  impossible  to  come  into  communion  with 
him  without  feeling  that  to  him  the  loving 
Lord,  the  blessed  Saviour,  was  an  actual 
presence,  one  whom  he  loved  and  in  whom  be 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  His 


knowledge  of  God’s  Word  was  remarkable, 
bis  repetions  from  memory  upon  all  occasions 
strikingly  appropriate  and  so  beautiful  that 
they  often  seemed  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  a  seer  or  a  bright  evangel.  He  was  mighty 
in  prayer,  appearing  in  the  wonderful  fluency 
and  fervency  of  his  expression,  like  one  alone 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Those  to  whom  he  has 
ministered  in  sickness  and  sorrow  can  never 
forget  the  depth  of  human  tenderness,  the  lov¬ 
ing  vividness  with  which  he  committed  them 
to  the  God  of  all  comfort  and  tho  sweet  peace 
and  submission  which  seemed  the  sequence  of 
his  talking  with  his  Father. 

A  man  of  wonderful  poise,  of  encompassing 
catholic  spirit,  of  broad,  patriotic  views,  com¬ 
manding  the  respect  and  love  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  be  so  walked  with  God 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  that  those 
who  knew  him  feel  they  will  never  look  upon 
his  like  again,  while  all  feel  the  whole  city  is 
impoverished  because  this  gentle  spirit  is  not, 
for  bis  Lord  has  taken  him. 

'“Bom  at  North  Adams  September  9,  1818, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  a 
student  at  Andover,  for  two  years  a  pastor  at 
Jericho  Centre,  Vt.,  at  Brandon,  Vt..  for  four 
years,  at  Saco,  Maine,  for  five  years  (during 
which  time  occurred  the  most  remarkable 
revival  in  extent  and  power  of  any  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  State),  and  then,  in  1859,  im¬ 
pelled  by  ill  health  in  bis  family,  he  removed 
to  Poughkeepsie  to  go  not  out  again.  Worn 
and  wearied  in  body,  be  bad  recently  resigned 
his  charge,  and  with  a  patriarch’s  tenderness 
was  patiently  waiting  to  commit  the  burden 
he  had  carried  so  long  and  loved  so  well,  to 
a  younger  man,  when,  as  pastor-emeritus,  we 
hoped  to  see  him  enjoy  his  well  earned  rest. 
But  he  died,  as  he  had  so  often  wished,  “in 
the  harness.”  That  expression,  however,  car¬ 
ries  the  idea  of  something  that  can  be  put  on 
and  off,  while  with  him,  long  discipline,  sanc¬ 
tified  sorrow,  deep  experience,  and  childlike 
walking  with  God.  bad  so  purified  his  spirit 
that  the  sweet  closing  of  the  eye  we  call 
death,  brought  to  him  only  a  familiar  vision, 
the  presence  of  the  dear  Saviour  he  had  loved 
and  served  so  well.  Tho  words  uttered  by  him 
some  years  ago  as  the  opening  of  an  address 
at  the  funeral  of  a  man  of  God,  seem  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  applied  to  him :  “When  I 
heard  of  this  death,  I  said.  I  know  of  no  one 
to  whom  the  joys  of  heaven  will  be  so  little 
of  a  surprise.  ” 

Always  ready  to  labor  with  others,  it  seemed 
as  if  no  spiritual  work  could  be  carried  on 
without  his  presence.  Faithful  unto  death,  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  the  evening  before  his 
departure.  The  death  of  a  relative  bad  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  and  lovely  home  where  we  hoped 
among  his  books  and  kindred  the  golden 
shadows  would  rest  upon  many  a  serene  and 
quiet  year.  But  He  who  bad  loved  him  had 
prepared  in  His  Father’s  house  another  man¬ 
sion,  even  a  heavenly,  and  now  for  him  there 
can  be  no  more  pain  or  crying,  and  all  tears 
are  wiped  from  bis  eyes. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  morning  of  his 
passing  away  the  roof  and  corner  of  the  tower 
of  the  church  to  which  be  had  given  his  best 
days  was  blown  off  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
gale,  while  a  few  hours  later  the  pastoral 
head  of  this  congregation  was  without  pain  or 
suffering  carried  quickly  to  the  beyond  True 
patriot,  loyal  friend,  beautiful  and  bumble 
child  of  God,  we  bid  thee  a  tender  and  loving 
“Hail,  and  Farewell  ” 

*'  A  volcft  Is  heard  on  earth  of  kinsfolk  weeping 
The  loss  of  one  they  love ; 

But  he  is  gone  where  the  redeemed  are  keeping 
A  festival  above. 

‘  ’The  mourners  throng  the  way,  and  from  the  steeple 
The  funeral-hell  tolls  slow; 

But  on  the  golden  streets  the  holy  people 
Are  passing  to  and  fro; 

“  Ar  d  saying,  as  they  meet,  *  Rejoice !  another 
Song  waited  for  is  come ; 

The  Saviour's  heart  is  glad,  a  younger  brother 
Hath  reached  the  Father’s  home  1  *  ” 

W.  B.  L. 
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The  Independent  has,  as  heretofore,  been  at 
great  pains  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  several 
denominations  of  the  country  for  the  year  just 
closed,  and  for  the  past  five  years.  It  thus 
concludes  on  the  showing : 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  the 
history  of  the  year,  which  has  been  one  of  un¬ 
usual  quiet  in  all  denominations,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic.  Monsignor,  now 
Cardinal  Satolli,  seems  to  be  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  than  ever  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  under  the  Pope.  We  do 
not  now  hear  of  demands  for  his  removal  and 
the  plentiful  signs  of  objection  to  his  policy, 
which  were  a  feature  of  1893-94,  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  Church  is  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  development  of  its  educational 
facilities,  to  the  deepening  of  its  religious  life, 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  its  position  as  a 
working  Church. 

That  the  year  is  not  barren  of  results  the 
statistical  tables,  which  we  have  arranged 
with  great  care,  make  sufficiently  obvious. 
There  has  been  a  very  healthful  increase  in 
the  number  of  communicants  since  the  close 
of  1894,  although  the  returns  for  the  Regular 
Baptists,  North,  South  and  colored,  and  for  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Church,  South,  are  not  yet  available.  These 
would  swell  the  increase  undoubtedly  to  a 
large  extent.  All  the  denominations  seem  to 
be  advancing  in  the  number  of  ministers, 
churches,  and  communicants  Only  the  very 
small  and  insignificant  ones  show  any  loss 
whatever.  The  net  gains  since  the  Census  of 
1890  are  very  suggestive.  We  are  now  half 
way  between  the  Census  of  1890  and  that  of 
1900,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  net 
gains  in  communicants  are  beyond  three  and 
a  half  millions,  with  an  increase  of  more  than 
19,000  churches  and  almost  16,600  ministers. 

These  are  very  encouraging  figures.  They 
show  that  the  Church  still  has  the  power  of 
life  and  growth,  and  that  it  is  advancing 
faster  than  the  population.  Those  who  are 
prophesying  gloomily  about  the  outlook  are 
prophesying  in  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the 
present  and  the  past.  The  Churches  are  not 
decreasing  in  numbers ;  they  show  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  decline  in  the  spirit  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  which  has  characterized  them,  and  argu¬ 
ing  from  the  character  of  their  fruits,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  decline  in  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Formalism  and  indifference  and 
lukewarmness  may  be  affirmed  of  some  small 
portions  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  whole  of  it.  This  is  not  an 
age  of  unbelief  or  indifference,  but  one  of 
great  evangelistic  and  missionary  zeal;  and 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  was  never  so  power¬ 
ful  and  never  wielded  such  an  influence  as  to¬ 
day  As  we  review  the  past  we  feel  like  Paul, 
who,  when  be  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  barbarians  and  met  the  brethren  of 
Rome  in  the  Appian  Way,  “thanked  God  and 
took  courage.” 


The  Scottish  American  (our  esteemed  pro- 
British  neighbor)  has  striven  manfully  to  sup¬ 
press  all  undue  detonations  of  editorial  wrath 
in  view  of  the  Venezuelan  Message,  but  with¬ 
out  complete  success.  It  enlarges  in  its  two 
last  issues  on  the  home  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  we  read  touching  the  latter  that  for  some 
years  Great  Britain  has  been  spending  about 
$100,000,000  annually  on  her  navy.  She  has 
now  in  construction  five  armored  first-class 
battleships,  each  of  14,900  tons,  and  armed 
with  16  guns ;  two  first  class  cruisers ;  ten  sec¬ 
ond-class  cruisers,  and  thirty-three  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  touching  our 
epecia!  exposure  to  attack  from  without,  we 
are  told : 

The  press  of  this  country  is  prone  to  point 
out  how  easily,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Britain,  the  forces  of  this  country  could  in¬ 
vade  Canada,  but  it  keeps  its  thumb  on  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  British  forts,  not  to  speak  of  the 
almost  innumerable  invincible  British  war¬ 
ships,  that  could  make  such  havoc  along  the 
whole  United  States  coast.  This  great  cordon 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  Halifax,  with  its 
noble  dockyards,  great  fortifications,  and  in¬ 


exhaustible  coaling  stations.  It  would  form 
an  excellent  basis  of  supplies  or  for  *  shelter. 
Next  the  Bermudas  form  another  great  naval 
rendezvous,  fortified  and  torpedoed,  and  ever 
ready  for  either  offence  or  defence.  There, 
too,  is  Providence  Island,  also  full  of  guns 
and  coal.  Then,  within  twenty  hours’  sail  of 
Florida  is  Port  Royal,  Kingston,  with  its  mag¬ 
nificent  harbor  and  resources  of  all  kinds. 
From  there  in  times  long  past  the  Spanish 
pirates  overran  both  North  and  South  America, 
and  thereafter  found  a  safe  retreat  beneath  its 
impregnable  fort.  Then  at  Esquimalt,  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  on  the  Pacific  coast — at  the 
very  northwest  corner  of  the  United  States — 
Great  ^  Britain  has  within  the  last  few  years 
established  one  of  the  mightiest  systems  of 
fortifications  that  the  world  knows.  There 
alone  a  most  powerful  fieet  could  be  fitted  out 
and  despatched  to  thunder  effectually  at  the 
gates  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at  none 
more  easily  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

But  our  coast  cities  would  not  alone  suffer ; 
these  formidable  battleships  would  enter  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Chicago  River  improve¬ 
ment  having  been  completed,  that  city  might 
be  again  devastated  as  in  October,  1871.  And 
by  the  time  this  happened,  the  tall  buildings 
in  New  York  would  bo  undergoing  a  uniform 
trimming  down'  under  the  enemy’s  fine  gun¬ 
nery  to  barely  three  stories,  and  there  would 
be  little  security  for  anybody  outside  of  Cana¬ 
da  I  A  rather  somber  picture  this  for  the  New 
Year,  which  our  contemporary  suggests. 


The  Watchman  has  this  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  type  of  preaching  most  profitable  for 
the  weeks  that  are  passing : 

God  can  bless  any  truth  to  the  saving  of 
souls,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He 
will  bless  that  truth  which  has  a  relation  to 
the  end  sought.  A  minister  who  feels  called 
upon  to  discuss  strikes,  or  the  rights  of  cap¬ 
ital,  or  the  President’s  Message  on  Venezuela 
at  this  season  probably  does  not  expect  many 
conversions.  This  is  a  season  when  the  great 
regulative  truths  of  the  Bible— responsibility 
to  God,  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  claims 
and  offer  of  Christ — are  peculiarly  pertinent 
for  pulpit  discourse.  They  bear  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  end  in  view  that  it  is  impossible 
to  preach  them  with  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
without  awakening  a  spiritual  response. 

We  suggest  that  churches  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  outside  programs,  but  plan  their  ser¬ 
vices  with  reference  to  their  own  needs.  The 
best  token  of  God’s  coming  blessing  is  the 
spiritual  desire  of  pastor  and  people.  When 
God’s  Spirit  leads  them  to  harmony  in  desire, 
and  they  recognize  it  and  act  upon  it,  they 
are  fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  promise 
given  to  disciples  who  “agree  "  That  “agree¬ 
ment”  cannot  be  secured  by  arrangement  or  a 
program  ;  it  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  are 
working  with  God  when  we  act  upon  it.  A 
pastor  acts  wisely  in  calling  together  the 
most  spiritually-minded  members  of  his  church 
and  consulting  with  them  as  to  the  meetings. 


The  Outlook  discusses  what  it  styles  “The 
Measure  of  Citizenship” : 

These  are  the  days  when  we  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  will  live  in  peace  with  all  men. 
We  think  that  patient  endurance  is  a  virtue 
that  outweighs  in  value  all  others.  There 
never  was  a  greater  error.  Endurance  is  often 
so  contemptible  as  to  rank  with  cowardice. 
Evil  is  the  enemy  of  progress  in  manners  and 
morals,  the  enemy  of  national  prosperity.  The 
endurance  which  tolerates  evil  is  a  defect  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  strongest  effort  to  overcome.  It 
takes  courage,  time,  patience,  faith,  to  take 
a  stand  and  make  a  fight  against  evil,  whether 
that  evil  is  threatening  the  nation’s  prosperity 
or  individual  rights  and  comforts.  We  have 
in  all  communities  laws  that  exut  for  the 
protection  of  the  law-abiding  citizen— his  pro 
tection  not  only  of  life  and  property,  but  of 
comfort,  of  health,  of  morals.  These  laws  are 
for  the  whole  community,  for  all  ages,  and 
each  sex.  They  are  constantly  violated. 
WhyY  Because  endurance,  not  in  the  guise  nf 
virtue,  but  in  its  common,  every-day  garb  of 
weakness,  indifference,  and  laziness,  permits 
these  violations,  refusing  to  see  the  moral 
degradation  that  ensues.  We  have  municipal 
laws  which  forbid  the  admission  of  drunken 


or  disorderly  passengers  in  our  street  cars. 
This  law  is  constantly  violated.  Children  are 
exposed  to  sights  and  sounds  that  cannot  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  degrade,  dull,  and 
finally  deaden  their  sense  to  that  which  is  de¬ 
grading.  Endurance  of  this  evil  is  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  In  every  State  the  selling 
of  liquors  to  children  is  limited  by  law.  We 
see  children,  almost  babies,  leave  saloons 
again  and  again  with  pitchers  and  pails.  We 
weep,  we  mourn  over  this  evil,  but  how  many 
take  the  time  to  fight  it,  to  use  the  law  that 
exists  to  protect  the  child  from  degradation 
and  temptation,  the  community  from  the  cost 
of  that  degradation  and  its  evil  results?  Evils 
are  tolerated  that  cost  men  and  money  because 
of  the  indifference,  the  laziness,  the  criminal 
sentimentality  of  men  and  women  who  call 
themselves  righteous.  The  man  whose  blood 
does  not  reach  fever-heat  in  the  sight  of  wrong 
needs  to  be  converted ;  even  if  the  evil  does 
not  touch  his  life,  there  is  danger  for  those 
who  have  not  his  protection  from  this  evil. 

Righteous  wrath  that  would  express  itself 
openly  would  put  down  many  evils  in  their 
first  stages,  which,  enduted,  create  and 
strengthen  themselves  and  allied  evils,  com¬ 
pelling  the  expenditure  of  men,  money,  and 
years  of  time  to  overcome. 


The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  has  a  first 
communication  from  Rev.  Dr.  R.L.  Dabney, the 
aim  of  which  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the 
consolidation  of  Southern  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries,  a  matter  which  has  been  urged  in  some 
of  the  Southern  papers,  with  a  view  to  their 
greater  efficiency  and  general  completeness  of 
instruction  in  accordanoe  with  modem  ideas 
and  requirements  The  doughty  Doctor  calls 
a  halt  right  at  the  start,  and  in  his  most 
breezy  fashion.  He  then  proceeds  to  decry 
the  division  of  labor  consequent  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  chairs  in  the  more  wealthy  of  our 
Seminaries,  and  the  work  of  specialists  gen¬ 
erally,  as  contrasted  with  the  good  work  of 
the  old  all-round  professor.  We  quote  two 
paragraphs,  the  opening  one  as  follows : 

Since  1861  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  afflicted  with  an  internal  disease, 
which  has  been  about  as  troublesome  to  her 
as  New  Schoolism,  or  abolitionism,  or  Biiggs- 
ism,  or  subjugation,  or  reconstruction.  This 
I  may  call  cacoethea  emendandi.  She  has 
seemed  to  think  that  she  must  tinker  all  her 
machinery,  and  this  itch  has  given  her  no 
rest  from  that  day  to  this.  First,  our  good 
old  book  of  government  must  be  amended ; 
then  our  book  o'  discipline ;  then  our  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Worship;  then  it  was  the  Elder 
Question,  and  they  must  be  tinkered  into 
preachers;  then  it  was  the  Elder-Moderator; 
then  it  was  the  powers  of  the  Foreign  Evan 
gelist ;  then  the  Negro ;  then  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions ;  then  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  which  has  been  tinkered  nearly  out 
of  existence ;  and  now  it  is  the  Seminaries, 
which  are  to  be  shuffled  like  the  pieces  on 
the  chess-board.  Thoughtful  men  tremble 
lest  the  next  thing  to  be  attacked  will  be  our 
venerable  Confession  of  Faith.  They  do  not 
feel  entirely  safe  against  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Ten  Commandments ! 

Of  specialism  and  specialists  Dr.  Dabney 
thus  discourses,  right  out  of  his  “inner  oon- 
soiousness,  ”  of  course : 

This  process  not  only  dwarfs  the  mind,  but 
perverts  the  temper.  The  man  becomes  con¬ 
ceited  and  rides  hobbies ;  he  infects  his  pupils 
with  the  same  fault ;  he  misdirects  their  ener¬ 
gies,  while  he  infiates  their  conceit,  forget¬ 
ting  that  every  scholar  cannot  be,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  a  specialist  in  bis  single  special 
specialty,  and  that  the  object  of  a  course  of 
liberal  studies  should  be  to  ground  the  whole 
body  of  students  well  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  general  circle  of  science,  he 
tends  to  monopolize  the  time  of  bis  classes  for 
the  minute  details  of  his  own  pet  study,  and 
leaves  them  superficial  in  all  the  rest.  His 
progeny  becomes  a  school  of  intellecutal  fid¬ 
dler  -crabs,  with  all  the  legs  dwarfed,  except 
the  favorite  one,  which  is  grown  out  of  all 
proportion. 

No  such  crabs  were  turned  out  at  Princeton 
in  the  days  of  Archibald  Alexander  and 
Charles  Dodge,  we  are  assured,  but  now,  with 
eight  professors  there,  alas,  alas  I 
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TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 


SVXDAT,  JANTABT  19.  1896. 

BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

Lesson  III.— Tbub  Worship  a  Spiritoal 
Service. 

John  iv.  1-26. 

The  historic  setting  of  this  lesson  may  be 
briefly  sketched.  Notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  readiness  of  Nicodemus  to  hear 
and  the  willingness  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
people  to  form  a  party  to  espouse  His  Messi- 
aaio  claims,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  Judea 
was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  true  reception  of 
Jesus.  Shortly  after  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  therefore,  the  Lord  retired  to  the 
Jordan  and  there  carried  on  a  further  prepar¬ 
atory  work,  analogous  to  that  of  John,  though 
without  Himself  baptising ;  because  had  He 
done  so.  He  would  have  appeared  to  renounce 
His  claim  to  be  the  mighty  One  whom  John 
had  proclaimed.  This ‘must  have  lasted  for 
seven  months.  (The  Passover  was  in  April ; 
the  visit  to  Samaria  was  four  months  before 
harvest  [iv.  85]  ;  as  harvest  begins  in  April, 
this  could  have  been  no  earlier  than  Decem¬ 
ber.)  During  this  period  John  the  Baptist  was 
still  baptising  in  Jordan,  having  removed  to  a 
more  northerly  post. 

It  is  evident  (verse  1)  that  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  during  these  months  was  received  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  characterised 
the  earlier  welcome  of  John.  It  was  misun¬ 
derstood  not  only  by  the  Pharisees,  but  by 
John’s  disciples,  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  a 
rival  teaching.  The  misunderstanding  of  the 
Pharisees,  whether  wilful  or  not,  was  a  serious 
matter.  It  bade  fair  to  raise  a  conflict  for 
which  the  time  had  not  come.  For  nearly 
eight  months  now,  perhaps  for  considerably 
longer,  dating  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the 
Gospel  had  been  offered  to  Judea.  The  time 
bad  come  when  Galilee  must  share  in  the 
blessing.  But  flrst,  that  no  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land  might  fail  of  the  proffer  of  salva¬ 
tion,  “he  most  needs  go  through  Samaria” 
(verse  4). 

The  teachings  of  Jesus,  which,  according  to 
the  title  of  the  lesson,  we  are  particularly  to 
study  to-day,  are  contained  in  verses  20  24; 
but  in  order  to  gain  the  proper  point  of  view 
we  must  review  all  that  precedes  them. 

In  the  month  of  December  it  was  not  too 
warm  an  hour  for  travelling  until  noon,  and 
it  was  therefore  “about  the  sixth  hour”  (John 
used  the  Jewish  method  of  computing  time) 
when  Jesus  and  His  disciples  made  their  noon¬ 
day  halt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  “city  called 
Sychar,”  which,  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed,  was  an  outlying  suburb  of  the  ancient 
city  Shechem,  the  modern  Nablous,  between 
it  and  Jacob’s  well,  which  was  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Shechem.  The  well  still  ex¬ 
ists,  though  much  choked  with  rubbish.  Two 
centuries  ago  it  was  found  to  be  105  feet  deep. 
Jesus,  wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  thus— 
s  signiflcant  word  {just  as  it  happened),  indi¬ 
cative  of  extreme  weariness— beside  the  well. 


A  woman  passing  this  way  (verse  15,  best  man¬ 
uscripts)  OB  her  way  from  her  work  in  the 
fleld  to  her  home,  paused  at  the  well  to  draw 
water.  Of  this  woman  Jesus  asked  a  common 
courtesy,  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence 
of  His  disciples,  who  must  have  carried  with 
them  the  vessel  for  drawing  water  with 
which  the  party  would  certainly  be  provided. 
The  woman  did  not  refuse  the  request,  but 
she  did  express  her  natural  surprise  at  it. 
“The  Jews  had  no  dealings  (trafflc)  with  the 
Samaritans,”  because  of  an  ancient  feud  dating 
from  the  Return  from  exile  (compare  Ezra  iv. 
11,  Ecclesiasticus  [Apocrypha]  1.  25,  26,  Nehe- 
miab  iv.  Iff,  Luke  ix.  58,  54). 

It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  method  of 
Jesus  thus  to  raise  the  thought  of  His  inter¬ 
locutor  from  the  thing  known  and  obvious,  to 
a  higher  but  analogous  truth,  as  He  did  by 
His  reply  (vs.  >10).  The  word  here  used  for 
gift  is  one  of  rich  suggestion,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  almost  always  used  of  spiritual 
things  (Acts  ii.  88,  viii.  20;  Rom.  v.  15;  2 
Cor.  ix.  18. )  That  which  He  has  to  give  is  the 
gift  of  Ood,  yet  its  reception  -is  evidently  in¬ 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  voho  it  is  that  saiih  to  thee.  Chive  me  to 
drink.  To  know  Him  is  in  itself  to  receive  the 
living  water,  that  inner  life  of  the  spirit  which 
necessarily  follows  from  the  reception  of  Christ 
by  faith. 

The  prophets  (Zech.  xiv.  8;  Jer.  ii.  18,  xvii. 
18)  had  taught  that  “living  water”  was  a  type 
of  spiritual  quickening,  but  this  woman  of 
Samaria  knew  nothing  of  the  prophets.  She 
knew  that  the  living  spring  which  bubbled  up 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well  was  very  far  below 
the  reach  of  this  Stranger,  who  bad  “nothing 
to  draw  with.”  Evidently,  then.  He  was 
speaking  in  a  flguie,  but  what  was  His  mean¬ 
ing?  Was  He  a  prophet  like  Moses,  who  could 
bring  water  out  of  the  rock?  One  greater 
than  the  “Father  Jacob”  from  whom  the 
Samaritans  tenaciously  traced  their  lineage, 
and  who  had  refreshed  his  large  family  and 
bis  great  flocks  and  herds  from  this  well  which 
he  bad  toilsomely  dug? 

Still  speaking  in  a  sort  of  enigma,  Jesus  led 
her  forward  a  new  step  toward  the  light. 
She  bad  perceived  that  the  water  He  proffered 
her  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  ordinary  means ; 
He  now  showed  her  that  it  differs  also  in 
essential  character  from  that  which  she  can 
procure  for  herself  from  her  father  Jacob’s 
well.  All  temporal  satisfactions  are  short¬ 
lived,  like  the  satisfying  of  thirst  with  water, 
be  it  never  so  sparkling.  Not  so  with  that 
age-long  satisfaction  which  He  has  to  give. 

The  serious  address  of  the  woman’s  answer 
(“Lord,”  but  pioperly  here  translated  “Sir”), 
the  evident  sigh  of  weariness,  “that  I  pass 
not  this  way  to  draw”  (thus  in  two  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts),  show  ignorance,  misap¬ 
prehension.  but  not  flippancy.  She  does  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  has  help  for  her,  though  of 
what  character  she  knows  not.  And  she  has 
felt  vaguely,  perhaps,  and  fltfully,  but  most 
surely,  as  all  humanity  has  felt,  the  empti¬ 
ness  and  wearisomeness  of  the  perpetual  round 
of  a  life  lived  only  for  earthly  things.  The 
vague  heart- weariness  becomes  defined,  and 
she  reaches  out  yearningly  for  the  fullness  and 
life  which  she  dimly  perceives  are  in  the  gift 
of  this  Stranger.  At  this  point  a  close  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  truth  can  be  made.  That  heart- 
weariness.  that  emptiness  of  life,  are  the  direct 
result  of  sin.  The  woman  so  far  understands 
this  that  she  has  no  desire  to  hide  from  [this 
Man  whom  she  is  impelled  to  trust,  the 
plague-spot  of  her  life.  Or  if  she  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  so  far  as  this,  the  impulse  to  be  true 
is  irresistible  in  the  presence  of  this  Stranger. 
By  implication  she  makes  precisely  that  full 
confession  of  sin  to  which  her  conscience  was 
all  along  impelling  her,  and  which  was  neces¬ 


sary  before  her  request  for  the  living  water 
could  be  granted.  Still  more :  she  not  only 
admits  that  the  Stranger  is  correct  in  His 
judgment  of  her;  she  recognizes  that  the 
source  of  His  knowledge  is  not  common  re¬ 
port,  which  she  might  easily  suppose  had 
reached  His  ears  ;  it  is,  she  profoundly  feels, 
the  knowledge  of  one  who  has  read  her  heart. 

It  is  very  impressive  that  with  the  flrst  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
Stranger,  this  sinful  woman  should  ask  Him 
to  settle  the  one  burning  question  of  the 
Samaritan  faith.  They  had  been  forbidden 
access  to  the  temple,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  5,  connected  with  xi. 
29,  xxvii.  12,  they  had  gained  a  warrant  for 
worship  in  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the 
woman  could  point  as  it  rose  above  the  city 
of  Shechem.  This  Prophet,  she  believed, 
could  reassure  her  as  to  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  peoples.  Feeling  deeply  the  spirit¬ 
ual  darkness  in  which  she  has  hitherto  walked, 
she  turned  at  once  for  light  to  One  whom  she 
recognized  as  a  Fountain  of  Light.  Feeling 
the  flrst  motions  of  repentance,  she  asked  a 
vital  question.  She  would  turn  to  God ;  what 
was  indeed  His  appointed  way? 

The  exquisite  tact  of  Jesus  appears  no  less 
than  His  flawless  truth.  Had  He  told  her  that 
her  own  people  were  indeed  in  error,  and  the 
Jews  correct  in  their  views  as  to  the  place  of 
worship.  He  would  have  discouraged  her  if  He 
had  not  repelled  her.  It  would  have  been  so 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  her  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  I  But  He  points  her  to  the  higher 
truth,  which  was  the  most  important  one. 
The  real  question  was  not  where  to  worship, 
but  whom,  and  in  pointing  her  to  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  Ood,  that  He  is  not  simply  the  Ood 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  the  Father  of  men  ; 
in  revealing  thus  to  her  in  one  lightning  flash 
that  crowning  truth,  in  the  presence  of  which 
all  minor  truth  would  fall  into  its  own  due 
order.  He  prepared  both  her  heart  and  her 
mind  for  the  subordinate  fact  that  the  Jews, 
not  the  Samaritans,  were  right  in  the  question 
of  place.  In  fact  the  question  of  place  was 
soon  to  lose  all  importance.  “There  cometb 
an  hour”  when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  would 
be  as  much  a  ruin  as  that  on  Gerizim  had  been 
for  the  past  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

But  Israel  was  so  far  right  (and  Samaria 
wrong),  that  they  accepted  the  prophets,  who 
taught  them  the  nature  of  God,  while  Samaria 
rejected  their  teachings,  and  therefore  salva¬ 
tion  must  be  of  (must  proceed  from)  the  Jews, 
because  only  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  God 
can  it  be  found.  Observe  that  here,  as  always, 
Jesus  plants  His  teachings  on  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  basis.  The  Jewish  people  have  pre¬ 
served  the  true  idea  of  God  as  compared  with 
the  Samaritans.  Still  it  is  not  the  adequate 
idea,  it  is  too  low  and  narrow.  The  hour  has 
now  come  (vs.  28)  when  Jews  as  well  as 
Samaritans  must  have  worthier  thought  of 
Him.  The  method  of  worship,  as  well  as  its 
object,  is  of  a  high  importance,  because  it 
grows  out  of  the  knowledge  of  its  object.  The 
Father  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  not  merely  in  sincerity.  The  Samaritan 
might  be  entirely  sincere  in  his  worship,  but 
it  was  far  from  spiritual.  The  Samaritans  be¬ 
lieved  very  fully  in  spirits,  and  wrought  magic 
by  means  of  their  supposed  aid  (compare  Acts 
viii.  9,  10,  13,  18).  So  here  Jesus  explains 
the  true  meaning  of  spiritual  worship :  it  is 
that  by  which  men  come  into  communion  with 
the  Father.  Those  are  the  true  worshippers 
who,  recognizing  that  “God  is  Spirit,”  come 
to  Him,  not  through  forms  and  ceremonies, 
but  in  the  direct  communion  of  a  true  spirit¬ 
ual  service.  In  telling  her  that  “the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him,”  He  invites  her 
and  all  Samaritans  to  become  the  people  of 
God.  The  question  of  worship,  therefore,  evi- 
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dently  hangs  upon  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  notion  of  Him  which  men 
are  capable  of  receiving.  This  verse  24  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Logically,  as  well  as  historically,  the 
subject  follows  that  of  last  Sunday,  on  the 
kingdom  of  God,  for  the  nature  of  the  king¬ 
dom  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  King, 
and  the  nature  of  its  citizens  must  depend  on 
their  apprehension  of  Him.  Whatever  we  be¬ 
lieve  about  God— that  there  is  no  God,  or  that 
we  cannot  know  Him,  or  that  we  may  know 
Him  as  our  Father— that  belief  shapes  all  our 
beliefs  about  religion  and  eternal  things. 

It  is  very  significant  that  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  Jesus  answered  that  “God  is 
Spirit,"  He  also  called  Him  “the  Father"  (vs. 
28).  The  Fatherhood  of  God  had  indeed  been 
taught  by  the  prophets,  but  as  a  natural,  not 
a  personal  relation  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Hos.  xi.  1, 
etc.).  Not  once  in  the  Psalms  is  God  ad 
dressed  as  Father.  It  was  Jesus  who  taught 
us  this  truth  (John  i.  18). 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  not  only  that 
Jesus  never  expounds  or  argues  this  truth,  be 
never  even  announces  it  as  truth ;  He  simply 
assumes  it.  And  all  who  hear  it  accept  it  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  Jesus  “had  in  His  bosom 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  God,  so  unique  a 
sense  of  God  as  Father,"  that  their  hearts  are 
assured  of  its  truth.  Not  only  when  He  says 
that  God  is  His  Father,  but  when  He  assumes 
that  He  is  ours,  we  feel  that  this  is  true. 

The  woman’s  next  remark  was  the  same 
unspoken  question  which  we  found  in  the 
words  of  Nicodemus  (iii.  2).  The  Samaritans 
indulged  the  Messianic  hope,  though  differing 
from  the  Jews  in  the  notion  of  the  Messiah’s 
power  and  work.  This  “Prophet”  who  spoke 
to  her  so  graciously  and  with  such  wonder¬ 
fully  illuminating  and  compelling  power,  was 
He  indeed  the  One  like  unto  Moses,  for  whom 
they  were  looking?  The  direct  and  open 
avowal  of  Jesus  in  response  to  this  unasked 
question,  is  most  remarkable.  He  did  not  so 
answer  Nicodemus,  the  learned  doctor,  nor  did 
He  ever  again,  until  the  very  close  of  His  min¬ 
istry,  so  distinctly  declare  Himself.  For  this 
there  were  at  least  three  reasons.  One  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  woman,  and  indeed  of  the 
Samaritan  people.  They  were  not  prepared  for 
the  deep  truths  of  the  kingdom,  which  the 
learned  doctor,  and  indeed  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  nurtured  on  prophecy,  might  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Faith  in  the  person  of  the  Christ  this 
woman  was  capable  uf,  and  that  was  the  one 
thing  needful.  Besides,  there  was  no  danger 
of  misapprehension  in  such  an  open  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  Samaritans,  who  built  no  political 
hopes  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  And 
thirdly.  His  time  in  Samaria  was  short.  The 
fields  there  were  white  to  the  harvest  (verse 
35)  ;  He  had  but  two  short  days  in  which  to 
do  a  great  work.  With  that  wonderful  sympa¬ 
thy  with  human  needs  which  most  perfectly 
reveals  His  divinity,  He  went  directly  to  the 
point  in  this  two  days’  ministry,  giving  to 
these  willing  Samaritans  precisely  the  truth 
they  needed,  the  knowledge  of  Himself. 

It  is  so  important  a  matter  that  parents  and 
teachers  should  not  only  sympathize,  but  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another,  that  anything  which 
looks  toward  that  end  is  to  be  welcomed. 
Mies  Mary  Schoonmaker,  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Collegiate  Institute,  No.  223  Lenox 
Avenue,  is  doing  something  important  toward 
that  end  by  a  series  of  lectures  which  she  has 
arranged  to  have  given  at  her  school  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Breadth  and  Depth,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  D  D. ,  on  'Thursday,  January 
9th,  at  8.15  P.  M.  ;  Individuality,  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Thursday,  January  23rd, 
at  3.30  P.  M.  ;  Our  Place  in  the  World,  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Thursday,  February 
6tb,  at  3.80  P.  M.  ;  Culture  and  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D. ,  Thursday.  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th,  at  8. 15  P,  M.  Parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils  are  invited  to  attend. 
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CHRISTMAS  CONTINUED. 

Last  week  we  had  not  space  to  tell  how  the 
members  of  the  Mothers’  Club  came  to  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  though  it  is  a  little  late, 
we  are  sure  there  are  many  who  want  to  hear 
about  it.  Invitations  were  sent  out  by  postal 
card  which  read:  “You  are  invited  to  come 
with  the  children  to  see  the  Christmas  tree  on 
Tuesday,  December  24th,  between  the  hours 
of  10  and  12  or  3  and  5  as  the  case  might  be. 
Bring  this  card  with  you." 

The  tree  stood  just  as  it  had  been  viewed 
last  by  the  Girl’s  Club  the  night  before,  dec¬ 
orated  with  paper  and  tinsel  bravery,  and  the 
candles  were  lighted  and  watched  carefully 
by  the  guardian  of  the  tree,  a  young  man  who 
was  kind  enough  to  walk  about  with  a  big 
lyad  of  wet  cotton  on  a  stick  ready  to  extin¬ 
guish  any  wildly  burning  candle  that  seemed 
likely  to  send  us  all  up  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

As  I  went  in  about  four  o’clock,  expecting 
to  hear  a  babble  of  voices,  I  was  struck  by 
the  almost  complete  silence.  At  first  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  one  there,  but  sev¬ 
eral  women  were  sitting  about  near  the  tree 
keeping  their  children  close  by  their  side  and 
quiet  while  they  gazed  at  the  tree.  Most  of 
them  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  perhaps  the 
purely  religious  element  is  even  more  deeply 
felt  by  them  than  by  us,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
candles.  At  any  rate,  I  have  seen  Catholics 
in  their  churches  gazing  at  the  lighted  altar 
just  as  these  women  were  looking  at  our 
Christmas  tree.  Nearly  every  woman  had  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  two  or  three  other  chil. 
dren  about  her.  The  only  sign  of  active  en¬ 
joyment  was  shown  by  a  little  boy  who  was 
fascinated  by  a  little  glass  bell  hanging  on  a 
low  branch.  He  would  steal  up,  and  with  a 
gentle  shake  make  it  give  forth  the  thin  sound 
peculiar  to  glass  bells.  His  mother  would 
say,  “Come  away,  Johnnie,"  and  Johnnie 
obeyed,  but  in  a  few  moments  back  he  stole 
again,  and  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  a 
delighted  expression  on  his  face,  listened  for 
the  queer  tinkle. 

Before  going  home  each  woman  presented 
her  postal  card,  which  was  numbered,  and 
received  a  bundle  marked  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  These  bundles  had  been  made  up  with 
great  care  by  the  superintendent  and  visitor, 
and  the  individual  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
family  considered.  The  recipients  must  have 
been  well  pleased,  excepting,  perhaps.  No.  24, 
with  a  large  family,  who  by  mistake  got  the 
bundle  intended  for  No.  124,  with  a  small 
family.  This,  however,  was  soon  arranged, 
as  was  also  the  case  of  the  bundle,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely.  One  minute  it  was  on  the 
floor  by  its  owner,  and  the  next,  while  she 
turned  to  speak  to  a  friend,  it  was  gone. 
Fortunately  some  one  had  seen  a  strange  little 
girl  carrying  such  a  bundle,  and  some  one  else 
could  tell  where  she  lived,  so  the  things  were 
soon  recovered.  The  child  cried  and  said  she 
thought  some  one  gave  it  to  her.  Perhaps  she 
did,  and  perhaps  she  just  thought  at  Christ¬ 
mas  every  one  bad  a  right  to  presents,  and 
having  been  forgotten,  she  must  look  out  for 
herself. 

Just  at  dusk  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Miss 
Waterbury,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by, 
opened  it.  There  stood  a  little  girl,  and  near 
her  a  boy.  “Say,"  said  she,  “can’t  I  come  in 
and  get  a  present?  Miss  Ducey  used  to  let 


me,"  giving  what  she  thought  was  the  name 
of  a  former  superintendent.  “What  is  your 
name?”  asked  Miss  Waterebury.  “I  don’t 
know  you.”  The  child  gave  it,  but  as  it  was 
entirely  unknown,  she  was  told  to  come  on 
Thursday  and  perhaps  there  would  be  some¬ 
thing  for  her.  As  the  door  was  closing,  she 
called  out:  “And  can  I  bring  my  little  sister?” 
“Yes.”  “And  I’ve  got  a  little  cousin,  can  I 
bring  her?"  “Yes,  but  don’t  bring  any  more 
of  your  relations.”  “But  be  can  come,  can’t 
he?”  indicating  the  boy.  “He  aint  a  relation.” 
“Who  is  he?”  “Oh,  just  a  boy  who  lives  in 
our  house.”  “Well,  we  will  let  him  come,  but 
don’t  bring  any  one  else  who  isn’t  a  relation.” 
And  on  Thursday  they  all  came,  the  little  sis¬ 
ter.  the  little  cousin,  and  the  boy,  marshalled 
by  the  girl,  and  were  made  happy  with  some 
of  the  presents  that  had  arrived  late  for  the 
tree. 

I  have  rambled  away  from  the  mothers  to 
what  was  going  on  about  them  as  they  were 
enjoying  a  quiet  half  hour  with  the  beautiful 
tree.  They  did  enjoy  it.  one  could  tell  from 
their  faces,  and  as  they  went  out  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  were  beautiful  and 
genuine. 

We  acknowledge:  Two  scrap  books  and  two 
books  of  poems,  Rochester,  N.  Y ;  $2,  A 
Friend,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y ;  $1  from  E.  ;  20 
cans  of  corn,  oranges,  etc.,  and  books,  Roselle, 
N.  J.  ;  3  articles  of  clothing,  Princeton,  N.  J.  ; 
3  books,  no  name. 

Gbrtstian 

Enbeavor. 

Bj  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Strong  Live*. 

Jan.  13.  They  are  industrlons.  Acts  9:  86-43. 

14.  They  are  trusting.  Heb.  11:  6-18. 

15.  They  are  loving.  Eph.  8;  14-21. 

16.  They  are  faithful.  Matt.  6;  13-20. 

17.  They  are  prayerful.  Luke  22:  39-46. 

18.  They  are  temperate.  1  Cor.  9:  19-27. 

19.  Topic-  Secrets  of  strong  lives.  Luke  7:  19-28. 

(A  temperance  topic.) 

Very  few  of  the  biographies  of  great  men 
satisfy  us,  because  they  fail  to  show  us  how 
their  characters  grew  in  wisdom  as  in  stature. 
No  one  becomes  great  at  a  single  leap.  Par¬ 
entage  and  environment  and  education  have 
much  to  do  with  one’s  development.  We  are 
not  ready  at  first  to  give  to  John  the  Baptist 
the  exalted  place  which  Christ  gives  him 
when  He  says,  “Among  them  that  are  born  of 
women  there  is  no  greater  than  John."  And 
it  will  be  instructive  to  learn  why  he  is  so 
honored,  and  this  will  give  us  Christ’s  criterion 
of  greatness.  Those  who  prove  equal  to  the 
emergency  in  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls 
are  truly  strong  men.  We  cannot  rank  Elijah 
with  other  great  names  of  the  Bible  until  we 
study  his  life  in  relation  to  the  time  in  which 
be  lived,  which  was  at  the  culmination  of 
Israel’s  departure  from  God,  in  the  reign  of 
the  wicked  Ahab.  The  fathers  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  can  never  be  dethroned  from 
the  high  position  they  hold,  because  they  rep¬ 
resented  great  principles  in  a  time  when  tho 
foundations  of  free  government  were  laid. 

John  the  Baptist  and  bis  mission  were  the 
subjects  of  prophecy,  and  so  prominent  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Christ, 
that  the  Jews  looked  eagerly  for  him  as  well 
as  for  Christ.  He  was  the  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  ” 

The  great  old  prophets  were  raised  up  to  be 
teachers  and  leaders  from  God  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  and  John  was  to  be  the  last  of  them 
whose  mission  should  be  like  that  of  Elijah, 
the  radical  reformer.  The  birth  of  John  was 
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remarkable,  as  that  of  Moses  and  Samuel. 
His  parents  were  old  and  hitherto  childless, 
his  father  a  priest  and  his  mother  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron,  and  both  were  righteous 
before  Ood  and  blameless  in  their  walk,  fit 
parents  for  a  great  man.  His  birth  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  father  by  an  angel  who  foretold 
his  greatness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Nazarite,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  and  said  of  no  other 
child,  he  should  be  ‘‘filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  his  mother’s  womb.”  He  should 
turn  many  to  the  Lord  and  make  ready  for  the 
Lord  a  people  prepared  for  Him.  And  Zacha- 
rias  was  dumb  until  his  son  was  born  and 
named. 

In  a  special  manner  John  was  "given  of 
Ood”  as  bis  name  signifies.  Of  none  other  is 
it  said  that  parents  and  son  were  "filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  This  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  "spirit  and  power,”  and  shows  how 
l^eat  he  was  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  So 
filled  from  his  birth,  he  must  be  pleasing  to 
God  and  qualified  for  any  work.  And  in  a  true 
estimate  of  greatness  we  must  regard  what  is 
so  esteemed  of  Ood  rather  than  men. 

Saul  was  chosen  by  the  people  because  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  in  stature;  David 
was  chosen  of  Ood  because  of  what  He  saw  in 
his  heart.  That  which  is  most  to  be  desired 
for  a  child  and  youth  and  man  is  that  he  may 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  record  of 
John’s  life  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
simply  that  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  done 
with  men  and  for  men,  how  He  uses  human 
instrumentalities. 

John’s  consecration  as  a  Nazarite  was  hear¬ 
tily  carried  out  by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  de¬ 
votion  and  preparation  for  his  work  from  his 
youth,  so  that  when  the  time  came  he  was 
ready  for  his  great  mission.  This  may  be  as¬ 
serted  from  the  history  of  thirty  years,  summed 
up  briefly,  as  was  the  youth  of  Christ.  "The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him.”  "And  the 
child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and 
was  in  the  deserts  until  the  day  of  bis  show¬ 
ing  unto  Israel.”  This  was  the  same  kind  of 
preparation  that  Moses  had  during  his  forty 
years  of  shepherd  life,  and  that  Paul  had  dur¬ 
ing  his  three  years  in  Arabia.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  led  a  hermit  life,  for  the  des¬ 
ert  was  inhabited,  although  it  may  have  been 
one  of  study  and  meditation.  Mr.  Beecher 
says:  "When  God  calls  men  He  calls  thor¬ 
oughly  and  begins  early.” 

When  the  fullness  of  time  was  come  John 
entered  on  bis  work  of  preparation.  As  a 
preacher- prophet  he  has  no  superior.  Clothed 
as  a  Nazirite,  plain  in  his  fare,  vehement  in 
manner,  fearless  in  utterance,  he  denounced 
the  sins  of  the  people  and  demanded  righte 
ousness,  preaching  repentance  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sine,  which  was  expressed  in  baptism. 
Sinai  flamed  again  in  his  preaching  of  the  law, 
as  be  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees. 
Birth  and  rites  and  ceremonies  would  not  not 
avail  without  a  change  of  heart  and  fruits  of 
righteousness.  This  forgiveness  was  through 
the  Messiah  who  was  soon  to  come. 

Although  some,  because  of  John’s  spirit  and 
power,  began  to  ask  if  be  were  not  the  Christ 
himself,  be  says  the  Christ  is  so  much  greater 
that  he  is  not  worthy  to  unlatch  His  shoes. 
He  will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
fire  and  will  come  to  judgment,  separating  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat. 

In  due  time  John  baptizes  Jesus,  inducting 
Him  formally  into  His  office.  He  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  own  disciples  and  to  the  people 
concerning  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  points 
Him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  After  this  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  preaching,  witnessing  now  to  Jesus, 
in  whom  he  rejoices  as  the  friend  of  the 


Bridegroom.  He  adds  that  Jesus  comes  from 
above,  and  witnesses  of  heavenly  things,  and 
has  the  Ppirit  without  measure,  and  that  all 
things  are  given  into  His  hand  by  the  Father, 
and  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  . 
on  Him  one  has  eternal  life. 

The  humility  of  John  in  this  connection  is 
another  marked  feature  of  bis  greatness.  He 
tells  his  disciples  that  he  must  decrease  while 
Jesus  shall  increase,  and  sends  them  to  Him. 
Soon  bis  ministry  ceases  altogether,  and  he  is 
for  two  years  a  prisoner  of  Herod.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Jesus  cou’d  use  him  as  no  other 
man,  and  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  allow  his  splen¬ 
did  abilities  to  lie  idle,  and  so  John’s  disciples 
felt,  and  they  begin  to  murmur  and  to  doubt 
his  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 

They  go  to  John  with  their  doubts,  when 
he  sends  them  to  Jesus  to  ask  Him  who  He  is. 
We  cannot  believe  that  John,  filled  as  he  was 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  himself  any  doubt. 
His  faith  could  not  forget  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  the  heavenly  annunciation.  Nor  do  we 
think  he  meant  to  force  Jesus  to  declare  Him¬ 
self  the  Christ  more  plainly.  He  knew  the  di¬ 
vine  character  of  the  works  and  words  of 
Jesus,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  see  and  hear 
as  the  best  way  to  relieve  their  perplexity. 
And  Jesus  answers  them  by  His  works,  whidh 
attested  His  divinity.  They  were  to  report 
them  to  John,  and  He  adds  in  conclusion, 
"Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occa¬ 
sion  of  stumbling  in  Me.”  Even  Jesus  own 
disciples  stumbled  because  He  did  not  assert 
Himself  more  plainly,  and  assume  the  author-  | 
ity  of  a  king.  Nor  did  they  understand  the 
meaning  of  His  reticence  and  teachings  until 
enlightened  more  fully  by  the  Spirit  at  Pen¬ 
tecost. 

Jesus  then  gave  His  disciples  His  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  office  and  work  and  greatness  of 
John.  He  was  no  waverer,  preaching  to  suit 
the  times,  no  courtier  flattering  sinners.  He 
was  greater  than  the  old  prophets  both  in 
manner  and  message,  and  was  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  divine  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  for 
and  announce  the  Christ.  No  one  ever  had 
given  him  so  important  a  message  or  so  digni¬ 
fied  an  office,  or  was  so  taught  and  filled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Popular  preachers  and  lead¬ 
ers  live  on  dizzy  heights,  and  very  few  so  ex¬ 
alted  have  the  humility  to  sink  themselves  in 
and  hide  themselves  behind  their  work.  Am¬ 
bition  is  perilous  and  will  soon  work  to  our 
ruin.  There  was  no  spot  on  John’s  character, 
no  flaw  in  bis  record  from  bis  birth  until  his 
death.  He  preached  righteousness  fearlessly  to 
people  and  rulers,  and  then  suffered  himself 
to  become  nothing,  and  bore  heroically  his 
imprisonment,  and  died  bravely,  the  first 
martyr  for  Christ. 

Considering  his  character  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  preached,  we  find  Jesus’  estimate  of 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  born  of  women, 
none  too  great.  Jesus  adds  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  John  was  not  believed  and  re¬ 
ceived,  but  rejected  as  a  fanatic,  bis  preach, 
ing  too  plain,  bis  methods  too  severe.  And 
whilh  Jesus  came  preaching  as  did  John, 
"Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
band,”  but  went  about  among  men  socially 
and  sought  to  save  publicans  and  sinners.  He 
was  too  liberal,  and  they  were  offended  at  Him 
also.  Jesus  adds,  "Wisdom  is  justified  by  her 
works ;  the  fruits  approve  the  methods.  ” 

Whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  and  owns 
and  blesses  is  wise  and  good.  These  elements 
of  a  strong  life  may  be  ours  according  as  we 
imitate  this  greatest  of  men  and  receive  the 
fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  we  are  even 
more  highly  exalted  in  knowledge  and  privi¬ 
lege,  having  the  life  and  words  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 


Cbilbren’s  2)epartment. 

THE  YEAR. 

A  Becitation  for  Children. 

hHrst  Chad. 

Violets  are  creeping 
From  out  their  mossy  beds. 

Rarest  floral  treasures 
Lift  modestly  their  heads; 

Lies  broken  now  each  icy  chain. 

And  Nature  wakes  to  life  again. 

Second  Child. 

Sunny  skies  are  glowing. 

Birds  warble  in  the  trees; 

Fruits  and  flowers  wafting 
Their  odors  on  each  breeze; 

And  foliage  of  richest  hues. 

Doth  Summer  for  her  garlands  choose. 

Third  Child. 

The  earth  with  beauty  crowned. 

Then  flowrets  droop  and  die; 

Red,  and  brown,  and  golden. 

The  Uaflets  scattered  lie; 

The  reapers  shout  the  harvest  home,  ’ 

As  with  their  gathered  sheaves  they  come. 

Fourth  Chad. 

The  frost  king  reigns  again. 

Robing  the  earth  in  white; 

Clear-toned  bells  are  ringing 
Their  welcomed  chimes  tonight; 

Ah!  what  a  sweeter  story  tells. 

Or  music  gives,  than  Christmas  bells. 

Atl  together. 

Thus  each  year  in  passing 
Rich  blessings  doth  unfold. 

On  every  band  they’re  strown. 

Beneath  lies  wealth  untold; 

In  beauties  seen  and  gems  concealed. 

Hath  nature,  nature’s  Ood  revealed. 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  Walling. 

SMOOTHING  OUT  THE  LINES  OF  CARE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

"They  are  Edith’s  gloves,”  said  Mrs.  Safford, 
as  she  took  the  pair  of  gloves  her  sister  bad 
picked  upon  the  floor.  "I  am  sure  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  that  child.  I  cannot 
get  her  to  take  care  of  her  things,  and  I’ve 
talked  and  scolded  until  I  am  perfectly  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  matter.  Alison  is  very 
methodical  and  orderly ;  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  there  should  be  such  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  two  sisters,  both  brought  up  by  the 
same  mother.  ” 

Mrs.  Safford  ploughed  another  deep  furrow 
in  her  forehead  as  she  deplored  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  disorderly  and  careless  habits. 

Just  at  that  moment  Edith  came  in  and 
threw  her  Rob  Roy  in  one  chair  and  her  jacket 
in  another. 

"Edith,  go  right  away  and  put  your  things 
where  they  belong.” 

"Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  forgot,”  the  daughter 
replied,  as  she  went  to  do  her  mother’s  bid¬ 
ding.  In  another  moment  she  had  come  back 
into  the  room  and  was  exhibiting  an  ink  spot 
which  she  had  just  discovered  on  her  dress. 

"Oh.  dear  me,  Edith,  how  you  do  try  me!” 
exclaimed  her  mother.  "The  very  first  time 
you  have  worn  that  dress  to  school !” 

"I  really  can’t  imagine  how  that  ink  got  on 
my  dress.  I  believe  I  am  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  girls !  Somehow  ink  and  dirt  and 
other  objectionable  subjects  seem  to  have 
an  affinity  for  me  and  my  belongings,  and  my 
belongings  have  a  habit  of  getting  into  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  making  me  go  on  regu¬ 
lar  hunting  expeditions  after  them  when  I 
need  them  near  at  hand  the  most.” 

"I  read  an  essay  once,”  said  Edith’s  Aunt 
Martha,  "on  the  ‘Perversity  of  Inanimate 
Things.’  But  I  think  sometimes  perhaps  the 
perversity  comes  from  their  being  provoked  to 
wrath,  because  of  indifference  shown  them  by 
which  their  self-respect  is  hurt,  and  in  retalia¬ 
tion  they  go  into  hiding  ” 

Edith  laughed  heartily  as  she  said:  "Inani¬ 
mate  things  are  perverse  in  their  dealings 
with  me.  Alison  seems  to  always  be  on  the 
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most  intimate  terms  with  them.  They  evi¬ 
dently  are  always  ready  to  do  her  biddinf;. 
Oh,  mamma,  dear,  have  you  seen  my  box  of 
pencils?  I  can’t  imagine  where  they  have 
gone  to,  and  it  is  almost  time  for  me  to  be  at 
my  drawing  lesson.  Another  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  perversity  of  inanimate  things.** 

Mamma  bad  not  seen  the  box  of  pencils,  but 
Bridget  had  picked  them  up  on  the  porch 
that  morning  when  she  was  sweeping  and  had 
put  them  on  Miss  Edith’s  desk. 

“Oh,  now  I  remember,  I  was  going  to  take 
them  into  the  house  when  Jessie  Bartlett 
came  along  and  asked  me  to  go  and  take  a 
walk  with  her,  and  I  stuck  them  through  the 
lattice  of  the  corner  of  the  porch.  Thank 
you,  Bridget,  forgiving  them  a  timely  rescue.” 

“That  is  just  the  way  it  is  with  Edith  every 
day,  and  she  is  a  sweet,  dear  child  in  other 
ways,  she  is  so  cheery  and  good  natured  I” 

That  evening  when  Edith  and  her  Aunt 
Martha  were  alone  the  latter  said:  “Do  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  your  mother  has  more 
lines  of  care  on  her  forehead  than  I  ever  saw 
there  before?” 

“Do  you  think  so,  auntie?  I  had  not 
noticed  it,  perhaps  that  is  because  I  am  with 
her  all  the  while  and  you  have  not  seen  her 
for  a  year.  I  wonder  why  it  is.  We  are  all 
old  enough  now  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  I 
mean  by  that  that  the  days  of  “clinging  to 
her  gown”  are  over.  She  ought  not  to  have 
as  much  care  as  when  we  were  little  tots 
always  demanding  something  to  be  done  for 
os." 

“No,  my  dear,  she  ought  not  to  have  as 
much  care,  but  I  have  seen  some  mothers 
who  have  more  care  after  children  get  old 
onough  to  wait  on  themselves  than  they  did 
when  they  were  little  tots  in  the  nursery.  T 
think  after  children  get  old  enough  to  relieve 
their  mothers  of  care,  they  add  to  it  instead  ; 
that  the  neglect  of  their  duties,  even  though 
through  tbougbtlessnses,  instead  of  premedi¬ 
tated  neglect,  makes  the  marks  of  care  on 
the  mother’s  forehead  many  and  deep.  The 
very  fact  that  children  are  thoughtless  of  the 
little  things  that  would  make  the  mother’s 
days  easier  and  happier,  weighs  that  mother’s 
heart  down  with  a  heavy  burden.  The 
feeling  that  her  children  do  not  care  enough 
for  her  to  lighten  her  load  by  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration,  is  very  trying,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“I  know  I  am  not  as  thoughtful  as  I  should 
be,  but  no  daughter  ever  loved  a  mother  more 
than  I  do.  If  she  should  die,  I  know  I  could 
not  live  a  day  without  her,”  Edith  exclaimed 
with  tearful  eyes. 

“Yes,  you  love  her,  my  dear,  but  is  it  not 
in  one  way  a  selfish  love?  You  try  her  ex¬ 
ceedingly  by  your  heedless,  careless  ways. 
I  am  speaking  plainly,  but  you  know  I  say 
what  I  do  in  a  spirit  of  love.  Young  girls  are 
often  unmindful  of  ‘little  things’  that  do  so 
much  to  make  life  pleasant  or  unpleasant  for 
the  dear  mother  and  loved  ones  in  the  home.” 

“I  know,  dear  auntie,  you  are  telling  me 
this  for  my  good.  I  am  a  very  careless, 
thoughtless  girl.  I  am  going  to  begin  to 
mend  my  ways  right  oflF  ” 

Edith  began  at  once  at  her  bureau  drawers, 
the  condition  of  which  her  mother  had  sighed 
over  not  more  than  an  hour  before.  Aunt 
Martha,  who  went  to  help  her  in  her  restoring 
order  out  of  disorder,  mentally  concluded  that 
«he  had  never  seen  such  a  conglomeration 
brought  out  of  any  receptacle  before.  Gloves 
had  been  mismated  and  rolled  up  with  rib¬ 
bons,  and  laces  with  stockings,  and  embroidery 
eilks  were  in  a  hopeless  mass  of  entanglements 
with  pencils,  compositions,  and  remnants  of 
pieces  for  fancy  work  all  huddled  together. 
Many  a  missing  article  was  unearthed  from 
this  chaotic  assortment  when  it  was  heaped  on 
the  bed.  I 


“Oh,  dear,  I’m  so  glad  I’ve  found  this  neck¬ 
tie  of  Alison’s.  I  borrowed  it,  or  rather,  took 
it  one  day  when  I  was  going  to  the  park  with 
Uncle  Robert,  for  I  had  not  a  decent  one  to 
wear.  ” 

“It  is  full  of  wrinkles,”  said  Aunt  Martha, 
“and  I  fear  Alison  will  never  wear  it,  she  is 
so  neat  and  particular  with  her  things.” 

“Yes,  Alison  is  just  cutout  for  an  old  maid, 
she  is  so  fussy  about  Laving  her  things  mussed 
any.” 

“Here,  Allie,  dear,  is  your  pink  necktie. 
You  were  looking  for  it  last  week,  and  I  really 
forgot  that  I  went  to  your  box  and  got  it  to 
wear  when  I  went  to  the  park  with  Uncle 
Robert.  ” 

Edith  held  the  wrinkled  tie  in  her  hand  as 
she  stood  at  the  door,*but  Allison,  who  was  in 
the  hall,  said:  “Oh,  keep  it,  Edith.  I  do  not 
care  for  it.  You  know  I  don’t  like  to  have 
you  take  my  things,  and  now  you’ve  rumpled 
it  all  up,  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  I  shall  never 
wear  it  again.” 

“Now  Alison  is  put  out  with  me.  I  did  not 
think  she  would  care  if  I  took  her  tie.  Oh, 
dear,  I  seem  to  be  very  unfortunate!  I’ll 
never  take  another  tie  of  her’s  again— or  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“It  is  better  never  to  use  other  people’s 
property  without  asking  permission,”  said 
Aunt  Martha. 

“Allie  is  very  stingy  with  her  things,  keeps 
them  locked  up  most  of  the  time,  and,  oh,  dear, 
if  you  could  only  look  into“her  bureau  draw¬ 
ers,  everything  is  folded  with  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cision,  sure  sign  of  an  old  maid  !” 

After  a  “tug  of  war,”  as  Edith  expressed  it, 
her  belongings  had  places  and  positions  given 


them,  honorable  places,  and  her  mother,  who 
was  called  in  to  see  the  transformation  scene, 
said:  “Oh,  what  a  burden  of  care  Edith  wi 
take  from  me  if  she  will  only  be  orderly  and 
car  ful I” 

“Do  you  really  think  it  is  inconsistent  with 
my  life  as  a  Christian  that  I  am  so  heedless?” 
said  Edith'that  night  as  she  sat  down  to  read 
her  chapters  with  Aunt  Martha  at  her  side. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I  do.  ‘Order  is  heaven’s 
first  law.’  As  a  Christian  Endeavorer  you 
should  endeavor  to  study  to  do  those  thing 
that  make  for  peace,  and  heedless,  careles 
ways  in  our  homes  brings  about  dissensions 
and  confusions.  We  should  try  to  make  life 
easier  for  those  we  live  with,  instead  of  more 
wearisome.  In  our  work,  whatever  it  is,  we 
should  study  to  be  workers  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  work,  and  work  done 
carelessly  bringeth  shame  upon  the  doer.  ” 

“D‘'ar  auntie,  I  will  try,  with  God’s  help,  to 
overcome  this  habit  that  makes  trouble  for 
myself  and  the  dear  ones  I  love  so  much  in 
my  home.” 

That  night  Edith  smoothed  with  gentle  hand 
the  dear  mother’s  lines  of  care  on  her  brow, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear:  “With  Christ’s 
help,  dear  mamma,  we  will  get  these  lines  all 
smoothed  out  before  Aunt  Martha  comes  an¬ 
other  year.  ”  _ _ 

PBOF.  PARK’S  STOBT. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Professor  Park  he  told 
me  a  good  story.  It  concerned  the  days  of 
his  prime,'when  he  had  been  preaching  some¬ 
where — in  Boston  or  New  York,  I  think — and 
after  the  audience  was  dismissed,  a  man  lin¬ 
gered  and  approached  him. 

“Sir,”  said  the  str'jnger,  “I^am  under  great 
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LUM  bale- 
ing  pow¬ 
ders  make 
J  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  and  no 
housewife  having  re¬ 
gard  for  the  health  of 
her  family  will  know¬ 
ingly  use  them.  Re¬ 
sist  all  efforts  of  ped¬ 
dlers  and  grocers  to  sell  them  to  you. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  low-priced  baking 
powders  contain  alum  and  are  unwholesome, 
their  use  is  extravagant  It  requires  two 
pounds  of  the  best  of  them  to  go  as  far  as  one 
pound  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  because 
they  are  deficient  in 

BAKING  Powders 
sold,  either  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail,  at  a 
lower  price  than  the 
“Royal*”  are  almost 
invariably  made  from 
alum,  and  should 
be  avoided  under 
all  circumstances. 


leavening  gas. 

Economical  food, 
pure  and  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  food 
that  is  of  finest  fla¬ 
vor,  light,  sweet, 
and  palatable,  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  Roy¬ 
al  Baking  Powder. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWf'-^R  CO.,  106  WALL  ST..  NEW-YORK. 
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Hundreds  of  ladies  write  us  that 
they  “  can’t  find  good  bindings  in 
our  town,” 


It’s  easy  enough  if  you 


Look  for  “S.  H.  &  M.”  on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing'  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials.  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  Ne» 
■''eric  City. 


obligations  to  you.  Tour  discourse  has  moTed 
me  greatly.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  believe  I 
shall  owe  the  salvation  of  my  soul  to  you. 
I  wish  to  offer,  sir.  to  the  Seminary  (Andover) 
with  which  you  are  connected  a  slight  tribute 
of  my  admiration  for  and  indebtedness  to 
you.”  The  gentleman  drew  out  bis  purse. 

"I  waited,  breathless,”  said  Prof.  Park,  with 
his  own  tremendous  solemnity  of  manner,  ”I 
awaited  the  tribute  of  that  grateful  man.  At 
what  price  did  be  value  bis  soul?  Hundreds? 
Thousands?  Tens  of  thousands?  With  in¬ 
describable  dignity  the  man  handed  to  me 
a  flve-dollar  bill.” — From  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps’  ’‘Chapters  from  a  Life”  in  McClure’s 
Magazine. 


A  LITTLE  MATTER  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE 
KINDLED  A  GREAT  FIRE. 

”My  mother  says  your  father  can’t  preach 

half  BO  well  as  Dr. - ,  who  was  here  before 

your  father  came.  ” 

This  was  a  thrust  the  son  of  a  parishioner 
gave  to  the  minister’s  son  on  the  way  home 
from  school  one  day.  The  two  boys  had  had 
an  unpleasantenss  about  some  trivial  matter 
and  had  been  trying,  as  boys  will,  to  "get 
even”  with  each  other. 

If  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  a  boy  takes 
pride  in,  it  is  his  father.  Of  course  this 
thrust  of  his  com^nion  out  the  minister’s 
boy  to  the  heart  With  indignation  showing 
itself  in  every  feature  of  bis  face  and  in  his 
manner,  he  walked  into  the  parsonage  gate. 
Rushing  to  bis  father’s  study,  he  opened  the 
door  without  his  usual  quiet  knocking,  and, 
although  his  father’s  head  was  resting  on 
bis  band  and  his  elbow  leaning  heavily  on  an 
unfinished  sermon  which  was  perplexing  his 
theological  brain,  his  boy  came  bringing  in 
the  last  feather  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

“Father,  Mrs  B - does  not  like  you  at  all; 

she  says  you  don’t  know  how  to  preach,  and 

Dr. - who  was  here  before  you  came  is  a 

great  deal  better  preacher  than  you  are.  ” 

Now  Mrs.  B - was  one  of  the  minister’s 


Pains 

Of  rheumatism  increase  with  winter  weather.  Rhen- 
matism  is  caused  by  lactic  a^id  in  the  blood.  Cure 
rheumatism  by  purifying  the  blood  and  neutralizing 
this  acid  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Thousands  have 
done  this. 

”  My  daughter  was  troubled  with  rheumatism,  and 
1  procured  her  five  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  She 
has  taken  four  bottles  and  does  not  complain  any  more 
with  rheumatism.”  Mrs.  Mart  J.  Snodorass,  Brink, 
W.  Va.  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood's  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I-I  DSIIo,  the  best  family  cat  hartlc  and 

noou  S  r  Ills  liver  stimulant.  2Sc. 


most  loyal,  helpful  parishioners,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  and  these  words  of  his  boy’s  was  like 
“a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.” 

“Sit  down,  my  son,”  he  said  quietly,  “and 
don’t  get  so  excited. 

The  boy  burst  into  tears  as  he  said:  “But, 
papa,  you  do  preach  just  as  well  as  Dr. 

- ,  I  know  you  do,  and  I  was  so  angry 

when  Sam  said  you  didn’t  that  I  knocked 
him  down.  If  be  bad  said  anything  bad 
about  me  I  would  not  have  cared,  but  I  am 
your  champion,  papa,  and  I  could  not  bear 
you  talked  about  in  that  way.” 

“You  knocked  Sam  down,  my  son?  I  am 
very,  very  sorry.  I  appreciate  your  loyalty  to 
me,  but  I  would  far  rather  you  had  left 
him  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  retali¬ 
ate.  But  how  did  this  all  come  about?” 

“Well,  Sam  and  I  bad  a  quarrel  in  the  ball 
game.  Sain  said  he  got  the  ball  first  when  I 
got  it.  We  got  ‘mad,’  and  bad  some  words, 
and  then  Sam  told  what  bis  mother  said  about 
you,  right  before  the  boys,  too.  I  couldn’t 
stand  it,  papa.” 

“But  you  would  have  honored  me  better, 
my  son,  if  you  bad  not  knocked  Sam  down. 
We  are  to  ‘return  good  for  evil,’  you  know. 
It  will  not  redound  to  my  glory  to  have  the 
whole  town  talking  about  my  son,  the  son  of 
a  minister,  and  Sam  having  a  quarrel,  and 
Sam  being  knocked  down  by  you.  How 
ever,  I  know  your  impetuous  temper  got  the 
better  of  you,  and  it  was  in  your  father’s 
cause,  but  after  this  I  hope  you  will  govern 
your  temper  better,  even  in  my  defence.  Men 
in  public  service,  of  whatever  kind,  even  in 
the  work  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  expect 
to  be  criticised.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  quiet  talk  with 
his  boy,  after  he  bad  left  the  study  the  father 
paced  up  and  down  the  fioor.  Sam’s  mother 
had  heretofore  been  one  of  bis  most  loyal  and 
helpful  parishioners,  and  it  did  hurt  him  that 
she  had  spoken  so  depreciatingly  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  before  her  boy.  She  had  a  right  to  her 
opinion,  of  course,  but  it  troubled  him,  and 
being  a  sensitive  man,  he  let  the  “mole  hill 
become  a  mountain.” 

The  story  went  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  all 
over  the  town— the  minister’s  son  had  knocked 
Sam  B- —  down  I  To  think  of  it,  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  son !  And  Sam  B - went  home  crying 

to  his  mother,  and  she  felt  at  first  as  if  she 
would  go  right  to  the  parsonage  and  tell  the 
minister.  But  on  second  thought  she  began 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Sam 
had  not  told  the  part  be  bad  taken  in  the 
affair.  Finally  the  mother  got  at  the  truth  of 
the  story.  But  she  could  not  remember  hav¬ 
ing  ever  made  any  such  remarks  about  the 
minister  as  Sam  had  reported. 

I  “But  you  did,  mamma,”  said  Sam,  “at  the 
table  when  we  bad  company  last  week.” 

Then  Sam’s  mother  remembered  that  she 
bad  said  that  “the  present  minister  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  pastor  than  the  former  one,  but  not  as  good 
a  preacher.”  And  Sam  bad  told  bis  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story. 

She  was  very  loyal  to  the  minister,  and  felt 
that  being  a  good  pastor  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  a  country  minister 
She  knew  that  her  boy’s  way  of  telling  over 
her  remark  would  hurt  the  good  man  who  bad 
BO  faithfully  tried  to  do  his  duty  to  his  people. 
She  was  a  just  woman,  and  so  she  took  her 
boy  and  went  over  to  the  minister’s.  In  the 
study  she  and  Sam  and  the  minister’s  boy  had 
the  matter  set  right,  and  the  boys,  in  the 
common  parlance  of  school  boys,  “made  up.” 

It  was  a  little  matter,  but  If  it  had  been 
allowed  to  goon  in  its  false  light  it  would  have 
made  unpleasantness  between  loyal  friends, 
and  the  minister,  being  human,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  fiesh, 
would  have  bad  a  sort  of  aggrieved  feeling 
which  might  have  hurt  the  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  pastor  and  one  of  his  helpers. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  pastors, 
their  sermons,  and  work  are  discussed,  often 
times  in  a  depreciating  manner,  as  is  done  by 

older  people  before  children.  Mrs.  B - ’s 

remarks  were  not  an  offence,  but  they  made 
the  impression  upon  her  boy  that  his  mother 
did  not  like  the  minister’s  preaching. 

This  is  a  true  incident,  and'  is  given  to  show 
bow  oftentimes  indiscreet  remarks  before 
children  bring  about  unhappy  and  sad  results. 
The  minister’s  son  in  his  indignation  magni¬ 
fied  the  “slight”  cast  upon  his  father,  too. 
“Behold  what  a  great  fire  a  little  matter  kin 
dletb”  if  it  is  not  relieved  of  its  combustible 
additions.  It  is  not  what  is  said  that  always 
makes  the  trouble,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  repeated.  'Would  that  every  boy  bad  a 
mother  whose  sense  of  justice  was  as  keen  as 
Sam  B - ’s  mother’s. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Ood  is  the  greatest  of  givers,  the  supreme 
in  service,  pouring  out  His  life  to  bless  and 
uplift  His  creatures.  The  law  that  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  kingdom  is  the  servant  of  all  applies 
as  truly  to  the  King  as  to  His  subjects.  Be¬ 
cause  He  is  the  highest.  His  service  is  the 
widest  and  most  loving.  So  to  bring  us  into 
His  image  is  to  bring  us  into  the  life  of  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  no  likeness  to  God  in  a  useless, 
do-nothing,  be  nothing  Christan.  If  we  are 
of  His  elect,  it  is  to  good  works  that  He  has 
elected  us.  And  that  our  works  may  have  the 
reality  of  use.  He  makes  even  His  kingdom’s 
advance  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  them. 
How  shall  they  believe  without  a  preacher? 
By  the  foolishness  of  preaching  it  pleases  Him 
to  save  men. — Sunday-School  Times. 

Mrs.  James  as  leader  of  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  prayer- meeting  gave  for  the  opening  hymn  : 

Master,  speak!  tby  servant  hearetb, 

I  am  listenlDK  Lord  for  Tbee: 

What  hast  Thou  to  say  to  me? 

The  Scripture  lesson  was  Jacob’s  vision,  Ood ’a 
wonderful  promise  to  him  (Oen.  xxviii.  14), 
and  Jacob’s  vow  of  consecration.  The  promi¬ 
nent  thought  was  that  of  God’s  leadership  of 
His  people.  He  leads  us  to  prayer  by  placing 
us  in  circumstances  where  we  realize  the  great 
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Medicine. 

Constipation 

fs  an  actual  disease  with  thousands.  Cathartics 
give  only  temporary  relief.  The  cause  of  the 
disease,  some  obscure  nerve  trouble,  must  be 
reached  by  a  nerve  tonic,  one  containing  phos¬ 
phorus,  in  order  to  obtain  action  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Freligh’s  Tonic 

A  Phosphoriied  Cerebro-Spinant 

is  the  only  tonic  containing  phosphorus,  chemi¬ 
cally  pure,  perfectly  harmless.  Prompt, 
concentrated,  powerful.  IT  WILL  CURE 
CONSTIPATION  permanently. 

Regular  bottle.  $1.00.  100  doses.  All  druggists, 

or  by  mail.  Sample  by  mail.  25  cents.  Descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet,  formula,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed 
to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 
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Vigor  belongs 

tu  health.  Health  to  well-fed 
bodies.  It’s  easy  to  feed  some 
people,  but  proper  nourishment 
for  the  invalid,  the  convalescent 
and  the  dyspeptic  is 
^  hard  to  obtain. 
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\  a  perfect  food ;  strengthens  and  nour¬ 
ishes  the  system ;  restores  the  apjietite 
Somatose-Biscuit.  v>%  Somato».  A 

valuable  addition  tn  the  diet. 

■  Run’tel  Bros.’  Somatose -Cocoa 
I  Somatose),  for  nursing  mothers, invalids  ' 

and  convalescents.  A  pleasant  beverage  for  j 
table  use. 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose-Choco- 

late(io9^  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking. 

All  dmaglsta.  Dcacriptive  pamphlets  free  of 

&  5chieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agts. 


“The  a  b  c  of  it." 


PINE  TAR  SOAP, 


Persian  Healing. 


Always  Buy  Constantine’s 


(DRUGGISTS.) 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

CROCKERY,  CHINA  AND  GLASS,  KITCHEN  UTEN 
SILS,  FENDERS.  ANDIRONS  AND  FIRE  SETS, 
COAL  VASES  AND  SCUTTLES, 

HEARTH  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS, 

FIRE  SCREENS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


A  Palatable 

^ Stimulant  for  Invalids  X 

/UebijCOiPAlHS\ 
Uilnicl  of  Been 

\  An  Indispensable  aid  to  ^ 
the  best  cooking 


LADIES  !  ! 

Uo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Teat  If  bO 


necessity  for  prayer.  Is  it  not  an  axiom  in 
our  spiritual  life  that  our  Father  leads  us  to 
prayer  by  steps  we  had  never  dreamed  of? 
The  exile  of  Jacob  from  home  and  kindred  is 
a  marked  illustration  of  this  thought.  Let  us 
pray  that  Ood  may*be  glorified  in  this  debt 
which  rests  so  heavily  upon  us.  Pray  for  the 
school  at  Harlan  Court  House  in  Kentucky 
where  the  teachers  are  making  preparations  to 
receive  pupils  in  the  Home. 

From  the  Mormon  field  Miss  Roberts  asks 
prayer  for  the  work  at  Wellsville.  This  was  a 
school  of  small  beginnings  and  of  struggle, 
but  it  has  grown  and  prospered. 

In  a  report  from  the  Spanish  school,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Miss  Boone  says:  **1  do 
most  earnestly  desire  that  we  may  be  helped 
by  the  prayers  of  God’s  people,  for  we  sorely 
need  strength  and  wisdom,  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  ” 

For  encouragement  and  thanksgiving  Miss 
Johns  writes  from  the  Home  Industrial  School, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina:  "Last  Sabbath,  in 
our  little  Dodge  Memorial  Chapel  we  celebrated 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Seven  young  women 
united  with  the  church,  three  from  the  Nor¬ 
mal  and  four  from  the  Home  Industrial.” 

Mrs.  Pratt  being  present  from  Oxford  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  two  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stitutions  in  that  place,  the  College  and  the 
Western  Female  Seminary,  which  is  modelled 
after  the  Mount  Holyoke  school;  of  the  inter 
est  of  the  students  in  missions,  of  the  entbu, 
siasm  aroused  by  study  of  the  foreign  field- 
also  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  home 
field  where  there  is  so  much  work  among  for¬ 
eigners,  this  land  which  seems  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  light  to  the  nations.  As  Utah  is  com¬ 
ing  into  statehood,  there  is  need  of  special 
prayer  for  that  country,  and  also  because  this 
is  a  time  of  unrest  and  national  trouble. 

Mrs.  James  quoted  a  remark  made  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Beaver  at  the  last  meeting  of  General 
Assembly:  “The  heathen  nations  are  at  our 
feet.”  This  remark  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
was  aided  in  framing  negotiations  of  peace 
between  China  and  Japan  by  Colonel  John  W. 
Foster  of  Washington,  who  is  a  Presbyterian 
elder.  Li-Hung  Chang  said  that  be  had  seen 
many  great  men,  but  none  so  wise  as  Colonel 
Foster,  and  he  never  spoke  an  untruth.  His 
absolute  integrity  was  so  apparent  that  the 
Japanese  ambassador  also  received  him  with 
favor.  General  Grant  after  his  tour  of  the 
world  said  that  the  three  greatest  men  he  had 
met  were  Li-Hung  Chang,  Bismarck,  and 
Gladstone. 

Mrs.  James  also  reported  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  New  York-avenue  Church, 
Washington,  represented  a  large  and  interested 
audience  and  strong  sympathy  in  the  move¬ 
ment  was  expressed  Ly  prominent  women,  to 
gether  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  aid 
the  cause  in  every  way  possible.  On  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sabbath  ministers  in  all  the  churches 
had  preached  on  this  subject  of  Sabbath  keep- 
insc.  w-  ' 

The  half  hour  was  more  than  filled  with 
these  and  kindred  topics  of  vital  interest  to 
the  Church  and  nation.  H.  E.  B. 

WHAT  A  WO  MAH  CAN  DO. 

Last  week  I  cleared,  after  paying  all  expenses,  $366.85; 
the  month  prevlons,  $260,  and  have  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tended  to  other  duties.  I  believe  any  eneraetlc  person 
can  do  equally  as  well,  as  I  have  had  very  little  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Dish  Washer  Is  Ju«t  lovely  and  every  family 
wants  one,  which  makes  selling  very  easy.  I  do  no  can¬ 
vassing.  People  hear  about  the  Dish  Washer  and  come 
or  send  for  one.  It  is  strange  that  a  good,  cheap  Dish 
Washer  has  never  before  been  pat  on  the  market.  ’The 
Mound  City  Dish  Washer  fills  this  bill.  With  It  you  can 
wash  and  dry  the  dishes  for  a  familv  of  ten  in  two  min¬ 
utes  without  wetting  yonr  hands.  As  soon  as  people  see 
the  Washer  work  they  want  one.  You  can  make  more 
money  and  make  it  quicker  than  with  any  household  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  market.  I  feel  convinced  that  any  lady  or 
gentleman  can  make  from  $10  to  $U  per  dayaronnd 
home.  Yon  can  get  full  partlcnlars  by  addressing  Tax 
Mound  Citt  Dish  Washxb  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They 
help  you  get  started,  then  you  can  make  money  awful 
last.  A.  L.  C. 
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Holmes  &  Ldwards  guarantee 

[Sterling  Silver  Inlaid 

Spoons  and  For’ss  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  family  use. 

At  New  York  City 

Salesroom,  2  Maiden  Lane, 
may  be  seen  a  full  line  of 

STERLING  SILVER  INLAID 

sterling  Silver 
Hollow  Ware,  Sterling  and 
Plate  Novelties, 

Rich  Cut  Glass, 
Silver  Plated 

Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc. 

Inlaid  goods  are  for  sale  by 
all  Jewelers.  Ask  for  them. 

Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 
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PEBMIKENCE  IN  CHOIR  APPOINTMENTS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Brooklyn  “Daily 
Eagle”  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  maintaining  church  music  at  its  best 
under  the  conditions  which  are  now  so  fruit¬ 
ful  of  shdrt  engagements  in  many  churches. 
After  comparing  the  musical  efficiency  of 
church  choirs  with  that  of  choral  societies, 
where  the  membership  is  maintained  without 
material  change  year  after  year,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  yearly  system  es¬ 
pecially  when  in  charge  of  a  musical  commit¬ 
tee  who  have  no  knowledge  of  music  and 
really  very  little  sympathy  with  it.  He  writes : 

The  yearly  contract  not  only  leads  to  insta¬ 
bility  in  the  choir  and  tends  to  emphasize  the 
undersirable  elements  of  professionalism  in 
the  leadership  of  worship  by  setting  a  time  at 
which  a  new  start  must  be  made,  but  it  also 
hampers  a  director  in  ending  an  enagagement 
which  has  become  for  any  reason  disadvan 
tageous.  How  often  it  has  happened  that  a 
singer  has  been  engaged  with  due  care  and 
apparently  upon  the  best  of  grounds,  but  own¬ 
ing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  or  other  unforseen 
cause,  incompetence  develops,  and  the  work 
of  an  entire  choir  is  injured,  perhaps  for  many 
bearers  actually  spoiled,  with  no  remedy  be¬ 
cause  the  contract  of  the  delinquent  runs  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Generally,  however,  the 
worst  faults  of  the  system  are  in  the  direction 
of  shortening  the  term  of  service  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  singers  feel  that  they  are  outsiders 
and  hirelings  whose  sympathetic  interest  of 
the  upbuilding  and  work  of  the  church  are  of 
little  moment  to  their  employers.  Unless  the 
music  committee  can  by  some  means  be 
brought  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  choirmaster’s 
aid  committee,  it  ought  to  be,  like  the  pulpit 
supply  committee  in  case  of  a  pastoral  vacancy, 
a  temporary  body  appointed  to  secure  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  and  arrange  for  his  support,  and 
then  to  adjourn  sine  die.  Its  very  existence 
stimulates  and  invites  carping  criticism  of  the 
music,  often  of  a  most  unjust  and  incompe¬ 
tent  sort.  The  office  of  leader  of  worship,  if 
it  is  to  be  conducted  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  supposed  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
life  of  the  churches,  demands  character  first 
of  all  in  its  incumbent,  but  is  an  office  re¬ 
quiring  technical,  professional  training,  and 
as  such  should  be  intrusted  to  a  professional 
man  who  should  be  its  recognized  and  respon¬ 
sible  bead,  provided  with  paid  assistants  and 
with  advisers  and  helpers  in  the  form  of  a 
choirmaster’s  aid  committee,  but  untram¬ 
melled  and  secure  in  bis  tenure  so  long  as 
faithful  and  competent  service  is  rendered. 
An  examination  of  our  best  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  choirs  will  be  sure  to  show  that  they 
are  the  ones  conducted  most  nearly  on  this 
plan. 

We  need  not  say  that  these  views  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  accord  with  those  that  have  been 
frequently  expressed  editorially  on  this  page. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  believe  in 
the  itineracy  of  its  ministers,  and  it  should  not 
favor  a  like  system  as  applied  to  choirs.  All 
the  arguments  which  can  be  cited  against 
short  and  unsympathetic  pastorates  are  avail¬ 
able  against  the  practice  of  frequent  changes 
in  the  cbcir-loft  and  a  lack  of  mutual  inter¬ 
est  between  choir  and  congregation.  As  a 
rule,  annual  changes  and  professionalism 
spring  from  the  indifference  of  the  pastor  and 
congregation  to  church  music  as  an  element 
of  worship.  Once  let  the  office  of  music  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  its  true  relation  to  the  service  be 
appreciated,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
appointments  to  the  choir  are  made  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  and  the  tenure  of  office 
becomes  more  permanent.  So  that,  after  all, 
the  way  to  make  the  term  of  service  in  choirs 
longer  is  to  get  the  Church,  generally,  to  feel 
that  the  musical  features  of  public  worship 
are  no  mere  exhibition  or  entertainment,  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  service,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  which 
animates  a  congregation  in  providing  for  the 
pulpit. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  J.  Spencer 


Curwen,  the  well  known  musical  authority  in 
England,  who  has  been  lecturing  on  “Wor¬ 
ship  Music”  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Winchester,  thus  alluded  to  the 
tendency  towards  the  better  appreciation  of 
music  as  an  element  of  worship: 

The  growth  of  “ministers  of  song,”  or  solo¬ 
ists  in  church  service  was  a  feature  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  how  many 
churches  now  possessed  singers  living  the 
truths  their  voices  enabled  them  to  teach.  It 
was  impossible  to  converse  with  clergymen 
and  ministers  without  noticing  that  they 
spoke  of  choir  members  as  touchy  and  trouble¬ 
some,  given  to  rows  and  strikes.  No  doubt 
singers  had  their  faults.  They  should  realize 
that  they  were  merely  leading  the  congrega 
lion’s  worship.  Clergymen  and  church  war¬ 
dens,  ministers  and  deacons  also,  should  rec¬ 
ognize  them  as  fellow -workers  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them.  Provided  that  minister,  or¬ 
ganist,  and  choir  were  inspired  by  the  right 
feeling  and,  that  the  congregation  was  ear¬ 
nest  in  singing,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  de¬ 
votional  force  that  music  might  reach  in  the 
churches  Whilst  on  this  subject  of  congre¬ 
gational  singing,  Mr.  Curwen  suggested  that 
hymns  should  be  given  out  a  month  before 
and  the  congregation  should  learn  them.  This 
would  greatly  encourage  congregational  sing¬ 
ing.  He  rather  favored  the  Scotch  system  of 
having  a  choir  three  times  as  large  as  the 
choir  stalls  would  hold  and  distributing  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  the  congregation  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  the  singing. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HYMNAL  MAKING 
ITS  WAY. 

We  are  grati6ed  to  learn  that  the  new 
Hymnal  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  is  meeting  with  a  very  favorable 
reception  through  the  Church.  Its  merits  are 
showing  more  clearly  as  the  book  is  more 
closely  studied.  The  following  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  from  Dr.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  many  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  work : 

My  Dear  Judge  Willson:  Pardon  my  delay  in 
answering  your  letter.  I  wished  to  take  time 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  new 
Hymnal  before  replying.  I  have  had  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of  some  other  hymnals, 
and  was  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  ability  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  to  produce  a  work 
that  would  even  be  equal  to  those  which  I  so 
heartily  approved.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  Hymnal  has  not  only  dispelled  my  doubts, 
but  has  brought  the  thorough  conviction  that 
the  new  book  is  superior  to  all  others.  In 
order  that  I  might  have  a  proper  examination 
of  its  musical  qualities,  I  gave  it  to  my  organ¬ 
ist,  with  the  request  that  he  make  an  accurate 
comparison  between  it  and  other  hymn-books 
of  recognized  musical  excellence.  I  told  him 
to  make  the  examination  a  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial  one.  After  a  week  he  brought  it  back 
to  me,  giving  the  new  Hymnal  his  unqualifled 
endorsement  of  superior  excellence.  In  brief, 
then,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  new  book 
is  in  every  way  one  of  superior  excellence.  Its 
mechanical  execution  is  first-class,  and  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Its  bymnology  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  standard  hymns  that  are  en¬ 
deared  to  the  Church  through  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  also  the  best  modern  ones. 
Its  collection  of  tunes  is  most  admirable,  both 
with  regard  to  musical  composition  and  adap¬ 
tation.  As  soon  as  we  can  conveniently  make 
the  change,  we  shall  adopt  it. 

I  am  delighted  also  with  the  fact  that  you 
have  placed  in  the  new  book  selections  from 
the  Psalter  and  also  the  Psalms  to  be  sung  or 
chanted  in  public  worship. 

With  best  wishes  and  sincere  regard,  I  am. 

Fraternally  yours,  Samuel  J.  Niccolls. 


We  have  learned  of  a  curious  example  of 
ecclesiastical  narrowness — and,  may  we  add, 
batefulness? — in  a  quarter  where  we  should 
expect  a  more  liberal  spirit.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  tenor  singers  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  choir,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
lovely  choir  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was 
engaged  by  the  Oxford  Nonconformist  Choir 
Union  to  sing  the  tenor  solos  in  the  Oratorio 
of  Elijah,  'This  matter  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul’s  by 
those  of  Magdalen  College,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  forbidden  to  keep  the  en¬ 
gagement. 


PIANO 

»  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS.” 

Although  espectalljr  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youDg  pupils  for  brightness,  interest,  and  genuine  musi¬ 
cal  excellence,  this  collection  is  recommended  to  players 
ol  all  ages  who  cau  master  only  easy  music,  and  yet  de¬ 
sire  something  above  the  coiiimoo  popular  airs.  The 
volume  has  t]«en  received  with  great  favor  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  51  pieces,  128  pages. 

‘‘YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS,  No.  2.” 

Issued  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  second  volume  of 
high  grade  juvenile  compositions.  Uniform  with  the 
above.  48  pieces  128  peges. 

“  STUDENT’S  CLASSICS.” 

The  37  compositions  in  the  hook  are  from  the  best 
modern  sources,  and  forma  collection  of  rare  excellence, 
variety,  and  inierr  St.  The  pieces  are  of  only  moderate 
difficulty,  being  intended  for  the  advanced  pupil,  or  the 
player  of  but  medium  skill.  143  pages. 

“SELECTED  CLASSICS.” 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  modern  pianoforte  pieces  published.  The  au¬ 
thors  represented  hold  bight  st  rauk  among  recent  mod¬ 
ern  composers,  and  the  compositions  in  tbe  book  are 
those  which  have  excited  most  interest  and  praise  in 
musical  circles,  during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  music 
is  not  heavy  nor  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  player. 
33  pieces,  143  pages. 

“CLASSIC  FOUR-HAND  COLLECTION.” 

The  19  four-hand  compositions  included  in  this  volume 
have  been  selected  for  their  combined  attraciiveuess  and 
musical  excellence.  Each  duet  is  tbe  work  of  one  of  the 
great  modern  composers,  and  tbe  collection  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  one  ot  the  most  admirable  of  tbe  kind  ever 
published. 

Each  book  is  handaomcly  printed  from  tptcUiUy  engraved  plates. 

Each  of  the  above  Volumes,  Heavy  Paper, 
$1.00;  Boards,  $1.25;  Cloth,  Qllt, 
$2.00.  Postpaid. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DIT.SON  &  CO..  N.Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO..  PhiU. 


ASA  HULL’S  NEW 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK 

ENTITLED 

Songs  of  the  Golden 

Is  Now  Ready. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  is  his  Most  Ck>mplete  and  up  to 
date  Snnday-School  Mnsic  Book.  Good  for  large  and  good  for 
small  Schools— good  for  City  and  good  for  Village  Schools,  and 
let  it  be  known  far  and  near  that  be  is  prepared  to 

Give  Away  50,000  Books 

it  it  takes  that  nnmber  to  go  ’ronnd,  and  give  each  Sunday- 
School  a  copy  for  examination,  as  he  will 

Mail  One  Copy  Free 

To  Every  Superintendent 

who  will  send  ten  cents  to  cover  mailing  expenses,  and  give  the 
school  It  is  for.  Schools  that  have  been  trying  to  get  good  mu¬ 
sic  out  of  poor  books  from  way  back,  just  try  a  good  book  for 
once.  Price  In  tine  board  covers,  $3.60  per  dozen;  or  $30.00  per 
hundred.  Bg  mail  post  paid,  35  cents  each. 

ASA  HULL,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Nature  5ongs  for  Little  Singers, 

In  School,  at  Home,  and  by  the  Way. 

Written  and  Composed  bv  N.  B.  Sargent,  A.M. 

This  is  a  booh  of  Rote  Songs,  and  consists  of  school  songs, 
work  songs,  Bower  and  bird  songs,  musical  lessons  In  botany, 
and  songs  on  nil  tbe  various  subjects  of  Interest  to  child  life  in 
nature.  The  words  and  music  are  entirely  original,  and  are 
melodious,  pleasing,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  The  book 
will  be  of  gi  eat  value  In  the  primary  and  Intermi  diate  grades 
of  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  tbe  home.  Price,  30  Cents. 

PCBI.I8HBD  BT 

TH£  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 

Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singing!!! 

Highest  Praise  for  the  Sabbath-Sehool.  $80  per  100  copies. 
Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  for  Young  People. 

$80  per  100  copies, 

Hospel  Hymns,  1  to  6,  for  Devotional  Meetings. 

Excelsior  Music  Edition,  739  Uimos,  $75  per  100  copies 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  covei 8,  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

Tbe  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitute  inferior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  The  best  are  cheapest  1 1 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  0th  St.,  New  Torh.  815  Wnbash  Ave.,  Chieago. 


RANDALL’S  EASY  ANTHEMS.  h£S,i:“d"o^s'2S; 

pie  tSets.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools.  $1.50  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  lOcts  R.  H.  Randall.  Pub.,  324  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


FARRAND  A  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

While  Bupplying  the  American  chapel  in 
Paris  last  spring  by  exchange  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tburber,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Germantown,  be> 
came  deeply  interested  in  the  English  and 
American  students  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  He 
found  that  in  the  way  of  religious  care  almost 
nothing  was  being  done  for  these  students. 
Since  Dr.  Newell’s  death  no  special  students’ 
services  have  been  provided.  Dr.  Wood  gave 
his  earnest  attention  to  the  matter,  and  with 
his  usual  alacrity  set  about  arranging  to  bold 
meetings  in  the  midst  of  the  Quarter  occupied 
by  these  students.  Much  difficulty  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  securing  a  suitable  hall,  but  at 
length  the  use  of  a  large  studio  was  obtained. 
During  six  days  of  the  week  this  studio  was 
occupied  by  classes  of  students.  Chairs  were 
provided  to  put  in  place  of  the  easels,  an-^ 
nouncement  was  made  among  the  students, 
and  the  meetings  were  begun.  Tn  spite  of 
many  prophesies  of  failure  they  proved  very 
successful.  Dr.  Wood  has  a  happy  faculty  for 
talking  to  young  men,  and  many  came  to  bear 
him.  The  services  were  very  simple,  with  a 
good  deal  of  singing,  followed  by  the  reading 
of  a  short  Scripture  lesson  and  a  twenty- 
minute  address.  Then  after  a  prayer  and 
benediction,  chairs  were  removed,  lemonade 
and  cake  were  passed,  and  an  hour  was  spent 
in  a  social  way. 

The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
when  Dr.  Wood  came  away  he  promised  to 
send  some  one  from  this  country  to  conduct 
similar  services  this  winter.  For  this  work  he 
secured  the  Rev.  William  M.  Paden,  D.D.,  of 
this  city,  who  has  now  been  at  work  for  some 
time  and  reports  continued  encouragement. 
Dr.  Paden  will  remain  until  June.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  students’  mission  for  the  winter 
will  be  about  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
amount  Dr.  Wood  has  generously  assumed, 
asking  for  voluntary  contributions  from  such 
persons  as  are  interested  in  the  Paris  work. 
There  must  be  a  great  many  Presbyterians 
who  have  sons  and  daughters,  or  other  friends 
among  these  students  in  the  French  capital. 
The  value  of  this  religious  work  to  such  young 
people  may  be  very  great.  Many  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  about  them  in  Paris  are  antagonistic  to 
religious  life.  As  they  come  for  the  first  time 
to  these  meetings,  they  are  often  heard  to 
say,  *'1  have  not  been  at  a  religious  service 
since  I  came  to  Paris.  ”  The  object  of  this 
mission  is  to  provide  a  religious  centre  in  the 
midst  of  the  students  which  may  help  to  keep 
alive  in  them  the  things  that  are  good,  the 
memories  of  their  home  training  and  influ¬ 
ences,  strengthening  them  for  the  enduring  of 
temptation.  Every  parent  or  friend  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Paris  must  have  an  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  this  work,  and  no  doubt  many  will  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  help  to  do  it. 
Those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  fund  may 
send  the  amount  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
1414  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ting  back  the  advance  of  humanity  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  as  an  act  of  treason  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  humanity.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
advocate  at  present  the  total  disuse  of  force  in 
human  affairs.  We  should  from  the  heart 
crave  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  nations  to  put  an  end  by 
the  armed  hand  to  the  murder  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  by  the  brutal,  lustful,  bloodthirsty  soldiers 
of  the  Sultan.  But  we  protest  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  which  we  are  capable  against  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  on  the  question  now 
under  discussion.  Let  us  have  the  nineteenth 
century  doctrine,  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  supremacy 
of  common  sense  and  conscience  in  all  human 
affairs,  the  adjustment  of  ail  international 
questions  to  peaceful  arbitration. 

It  is  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  above  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Willson  who  died  last 
Thursday  night  in  New  York  City,  was  the 
father  of  the  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Willson  was  a  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man,  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  born  at  Araenia,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  March  28,  1807.  He  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1834,  and  studied 
theology  at  East  Windsor  and  Auburn  Semin¬ 
aries.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years.  Afterward  be  was  pastor  at  Corning 
for  four  years,  at  Clyde  for  fourteen  years, 
and  at  Havana  five  and  a  half  years.  Since 
1878  he  has  resided  with  his  son.  Judge  Will- 
son,  in  this  city,  until  recently.  He  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
fine  culture  and  excellent  judgment.  During 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  almost  blind, 
but  was  accustomed  to  have  books  read  to 
him  six  or  eight  hours  every  day.  A  number 
of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  re¬ 
views  and  other  articles  from  his  pen,  worthy 
of  note,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Willson’s  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Justice  William  Strong. 


A  Comfortable  House 
in  a  Florida  Town 


The  HOTEL  ST.  ELMO,  at 
GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS,  FLA., 
IS  run  to  make  money,  and  yet  its 
proprietor  believes  in  and  has  a 
house  ckanly  kept,  a  good  table, 
modern  conveniences,  with  Northern 
management  and  reasonable  rates. 
The  St.  Elmo  is  what  might  be 
called  a  homey  house.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  the  manager,  Mr.  Judson 
L.  Scott,  will  send  information  and 
booklet.  ,!f’  Jt  Jk 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

Indies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 
For  descriptive  pampblet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

39  Broadwat,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  York. 


During  a  storm  last  week  what  might  have 
been  a  very  serious  accident  occurred  in  the 
Mariners’  Church.  A  chimney  of  an  adjoining 
building  was  blown  over,  and  falling  on  the 
roof,  the  bricks  crashed  through,  bringing 
down  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  into  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  anniversai^  exercises  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  were  in  progress  at  the  time,  and 
it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  no  one  was 
seriously  injured.  The  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  was  quite  serious.  J.  R.  Miller. 

PhILiADBLPHIA. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  Per  week,  one  person.  $15.00;  per  month,  one  per¬ 
son,  $40  40;  two  persons,  in  one  room,  $70.00.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more. 

The  oldest  summer  resort  In  the  United  States.  Estab¬ 
lished  17:i4. 

Good  Ashing,  boating  and  bathing. 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  Danville  R.R.,  1  mile — Waterllck. 
Distance  from  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.,  3  miles— Riverton. 
Distance  from  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR  ,  4  miles— Middletown. 

Eight  different  waters,  namely:  white,  red  and  blue  snlpbnr, 
alum,  Iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  lithia. 

On  the  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,”  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosquitos,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  &  SON,  Props.,  Callen  P.  O.,  Va. 


"'Columbia 

BicyeU 

Pad  Calendar 

For  1896 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Kest.  Open  all  the 
year. 

Send  for  IVrmtrated  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  B.  Leffinowell,  Mgr. 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 


THE  glen 

SPRINGS 


PATENTS 


L.  DEANB  A  SON,  Solloltoro  of  Patents  and 
Connsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  HcGlU  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Oar  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


A  Desk  Calendar  Is  a  necessity — most 
convenient  kind  of  storetaonse  for  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  Colombia  Desk  Calendar 
is  brightest  and  handsomest  of  all — full 
of  dainty  pen  sketches  and  entertaining 
thoughts  on  outdoor  exercise  and  sport. 
Occasionally  reminds  yon  of  the  superb 
quality  of  Columbia  Bicycles  and  of 
your  need  of  one.  You  won’t  object  to 
that,  of  course.  The  Calendar  will  be 
mailed  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

Address  Calendar  Department, 

POPE  MANUPaCTURINO  CO., 

HARTFORD,  OONM. 


AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Great  variety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 
111  FuHonStreet, 
New  York. 
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A  RECEIPT 


FOR  A 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


CniCKKK  Impkrials  and  Stuffed  Legs. 
Sample  of  l/>0  photographic  WwtrationH. 


A  HINT  TO  OUR  FRIENDS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

g  — - - 

Now  that  the  gate  in  the  temple  of  Janus  has  swung  open  toward  1896,  we  submit  to  our  readers  a 
plan  to  bring  them  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Who,  among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  especially  the 
members  of  your  own  church,  do  not  take  THE  EVANGELIST?  That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  few 

simple  questions.  The  next  step  is  to  recommend  the  paper  to 
them ;  we  believe  you  can  do  that  with  a  clear  conscience.  Let 
them  be  asked  to  subscribe.  If  they  say  “  Yes  ”  and  hand  you 
the  three  dollars,  we  will  send  you  two  new  books,  each 
important  and  interesting,  but  of  widely  different  character. 
One  is  THE  CENTURY  COOK  BOOK,  a  work  which  marks 
as  distinct  an  epoch  in  its  way  as  The  Century  Dictionary. 
Among  other  novel  things,  it  contains  over  1  $0  photographic 
pictures  of  dishes  especially  prepared  for  the  book,  cooking 
implements,  etc.  The  other  is  **  ILLUSTRATED  AFRICA,'" 
just  from  the  press,  which  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  ever  issued.  It  contains  130  half-tone  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  most  thrilling  and  unique  character  from  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  secured  by  the  celebrated  Missionary  Bishop, 
Wm.  Taylor,  and  others,  now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  retail  price  of  these  two  works  is  three  dollars :  just  the 
subscription  price  of  THE  EVANGELIST.  But  we  wish  new 
readers,  even  though  at  no  immediate  return,  satisfied  that 
such  an  introduction  will  secure  permanent  subscribers. 

„  „  By  this  plan,  you  can  offer  one  of  the  books,  if  you 

From  ivu^mted  Africa.  choose,  to  your  friend  as  a  premium  while  retaining  the  other 

yourself;  or,  of  course,  you  are  free  to  keep  both  or  give  both  to  the  new  subscriber  if  you  prefer. 
May  we  hear  promptly  from  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Copyright,  1895,  by  The  Century  Co. 


GOOD 


DURING 


JANUARY 


Stetted  Apples  Cut  in  Halves  and  Arranged  Abound  a  Rice  Socle, 
Garnished  with  Meringue. 

Sample  of  ISO  photographic  HUuttrcUiom. 
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THE  EVAJVGELIST, 


'ii 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


UBNKY  M.  FlBIiD.  O.D.,  Editor. 
BBNBY  K.  BLIAOT.  Fabllaher. 


Tbriib  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  ll.Oi  extra  for  foreign  i>of>tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber,  E’ive  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  flve  or  more,  S2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  imsitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AUi  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PtMt-offlee  at  New  York  m  seeond-eUuB 
mail  matter. 


AFPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  108th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  2l8t,  1806. 

TIIE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions.  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  F.rection,  -  -  .  “  “ 

F.dacation,  -----  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  -  -  5I6  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  RELIGION 
AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

A  course  of  flve  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Religion, 
will  be  delivered  fnrinigbtly  In  the  Adams  Chapel  of  the 
Union  Theologies!  iseminary,  700  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  The  second  lecture  in  the  course  will  be  given  by 
Rev.  R.  Fay  Mills,  .ianuary  20th.  i860,  at  8:15  p.m.,on 
‘The  Evangelism  of  the  20th  Century.” 

A  second  course  of  flve  lectures  on  Church  Unity  'vill 
be  delivered  at  the  same  place,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
given  by  Profe-sor  Charles  W.  Shields.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on 
Monday,  .Tanuary  13th.  at  8.16  P.M.  Subject,  ’’The  Gen¬ 
eral  Principles  of  Church  Unity.” 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  bad  on  prompt  application 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Kingsley,  at  700  Park  Avenue. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABLISHXn  IN  PHILADKLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k 
abides.  2276  new  schools  started  in  1865 ;  also  180  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  71  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing  7 
Every  dollar  scceptable.  $25.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishiim 
it  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btudy  and  a  good  library.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  j  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  BANCKort,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Constable  Building,  Sth  Ave.  A  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
.  NEW  YORK. 

fCommonlv  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Heading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  n^ 
tionaliues.  its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samcki.  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  President. 
Thbopbilus  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  sblpwreched  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  cbaplaius  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sallnre' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturgbs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE, 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  beneflts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass, 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  llteratuie  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Forw^ 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


BRJE8BYTISBIJE8. 

Westchester  will  hold  an  intermediate 
*1? P"8lt>ytwl»u  Building,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
1898^ irt*l(H0  A  M  ****  ““  Tues-day,  Jan.  21, 

Tirn  York  wlli  meet  in  the  Assembly 

Presbyterian  Building,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner 
ot?’66t,  on  Monday,  Jan.  at  3  p.m. 

Hkorge  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 
^  Utica  will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting 
at  Clinton,  on  Wednesday,  Jan  22,  at  7  p.m.  * 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  btated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  In  the  South  street 
Presbyterian  church,  Morristown.  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday. 
Jan.  21,  at  9:30  a.m.  Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

-J?.*  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 

ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tnes- 
ii?*!  Janua^  21,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  20th  street,  at 
att  work  are  cordially  invited  to 


BUSINIiSS  NOTES. 


CHARMING  LAKEWOOD—**  THE  CITY  OF 
REFUGE.” 

Kind  mother  Nature  has  provided  close  to  the  msh  and 
fury  of  the  metropolis  a  retired  nook  where  the  Jaded 
business  man  or  busy  housewife  may  flee,  over  Sunday 
Gr  for  a  few  days  of  rest,  and  thus  gain  new  strength  and 
hope  for  the  struggle  of  life.  This  is  lovely  and  whole¬ 
some  Lakewood,  only  a  short  mn  of  two  hours  over  the 
perfect  roadbed  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  the 
ride  Itself  being  an  exhilarating  treat,  so  smooth  and 
swift  is  the  journey.  The  recent  golf  tonrnameint,  in 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Raiosford.  the  athletic  rector  of  St. 
George’s,  carried  off  the  laurels  of  victory,  is  only  one 
iUnstration  of  the  bright  and  wholesome  life  that  char¬ 
acterizes  this  true  “City  of  Refuge.” 

A  Very  Desirable  Calendar. 

Calendars  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  herald  the  comlog 
year.  Many  are  to  be  had  for  the  ashing— but  to  them  as 
to  other  things  the  rule  might  be  applied  that  what  costs 
nothing  is  worth  about  what  it  costs.  A  calendar  al¬ 
ways  welcome  is  the  one  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  Newspaper  Advertising  Agents.  Philadelphia.  The 
daily  presence  of  the  firms  well-known  motto,  "Keeping 
Everlastingly  At  It  Brings  Success,”  is  wortu  far  more 
than  the  price  of  tbe  calendar.  The  dale  flirures  are 
large  and  clear,  and  tbe  reading  matter  on  the  flaps  will 
also  possess  interest  to  the  progressive.  Pi  ice  25  cents, 
postage  paid.  _ _ 

IMPORTANT  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

Clfrical  permits,  entitling  clergymen  to  half  rates, 
issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  C  mpany  for 
1^5,  have  been  extended  by  general  order  until  February 
29,  1896,  and  will  be  so  honored  bv  agents  and  conductors. 
Similar  permits  for  tbe  year  1896  will  be  issued  bv  the 
Company  upon  receipt  of  proper  application  from  those 
entitled  to  them.  _ 

The  attention  of  oar  readers  Is  called  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  [.  O.  Woodruff  i&  Co.,  Mannfaciaring  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  Mention  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  writing  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  etc^ 

Tbe  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Company  has 
changed  its  title  to  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  tbe  change  being  mode  in  order  that  its  title 
should  indicate  tbe  cbaracier  of  its  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  increased  dividend,  it  has  added  $500,000  to  its 
surplus,  which  now  amounts  to  $2,000,000. 

Sabbath-school  superintendents.  Endeavorers  and 
Christian  Workers  generally  should  read  the  remarka¬ 
ble  offer  in  our  Music  Department,  made  by  Asa  Hull, 
the  publisher.  A  copy  of  bis  new  "Songs  ot  the  Golden” 
(which  retails  at  86  cents)  will  be  sent  for  10  centa  to 
every  person  wno  mentions  Tbe  Evangelist.  Address 
Aaa  Hull,  182  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remray  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

MABBIAOX8. 

Snyder- O’Harra.  -  At  Norristown.  Pa.,  Jan.  2, 1866, 
by  Rev.  T.  R.  Bceber,  Mr.  George  P.  Snyder  and  Miss 
Lizzie  H.  O’Harra,  both  of  Edge  Hill,  Pa. 

DEATHS. 

Brown.— Entered  into  rest  Jan.  2. 1896,  in  the  88th  year 
of  her  age,  Eliza  A.,  beloved  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Brown 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frost.— At  her  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1, 
1866,  Mildred  C.,  widow  of  tbe  late  Horace  J.  Frost. 

Hunobrford. — At  Westfield,  N.  Y..  Nov.  22,  1886, 
Maria  P.  Skinner,  widow  of  tbe  late  Sextus  H.  Hunger- 
ford,  In  the  88ih  year  of  her  age. 

Stokes.— Suddenlv  of  peritouHls,  Wednesday  morning, 
Dec.  18,  Emma  Hartley,  only  child  of  James  and  Grace 
Hartley  .‘itokes.  in  the  lltb  year  of  her  age. 


WOODLiAWN  CiSMBTERY. 
1YTOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office.  Na  20  East  28d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illnstrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  60  Carmine  SL,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

A  communion  service  for  a  straggling  Presbyterian 
church.  Also  76  or  100  Gospel  Hymn  books  Nos.  6  and  6. 
Address  Mro.  Agnes  Mclntire,  Sioux  Center,  Iowa. 


A  LADY  Teacher  wishes  Board  In  a  refined  private 
family,  between  10th  and  84th  Streets.  Addrese, 
A.  J.,  Evangelist. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS 

ST.  PAUL  THE  TRAVELLER 

And  the  Roman  Citizen.  By  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  author  of  “The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,”  etc.,  etc.  Large  octavo,  with  map,  $3.00 
(now  ready). 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE  A.D.  64-170. 

By  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay.  With  maps,  8“,  pp.  xv.-f- 
494. 

Partial  Contents:  St.  Paul’s  Journey  in  Asia 
Minor;  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus;  The  Action  of  Nero 
towards  the  Christians;  The  Policy  of  tbe  Flavian 
Emperors  towards  the  Church;  The  Policy  of  Had¬ 
rian,  Pius,  and  Marcus;  The  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thekla;  The  State  Religion  of  the  Empire;  the  Jews 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  First  Two  Centuries;  Inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  etc. 

“  We  have  to  thank  Professor  Ramsay  for  a  hook  of  unusnal 
Interest,  which  will  do  mneh,  we  think,  to  further  the  snooeas 
of  Chiisttan  apologetics.”- London  Spectator. 

“  This  Is  a  thorongbly  good  book :  a  product  of  first  band  and 
accurate  scholarship;  In  tbe  highest  degree  suggestive;  and 
not  only  valnable  In  Its  results,  but  an  admirable  example  ot 
the  true  method  of  research."— ,Tke  Churchman. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AQE  OF  THE  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Carl  Von  Weizsackeb,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  second  and  revised  edition  by  James 
Miller,  B  D.  Volume  II.  octavo,  cloth,  $8.50  (now 
ready).  Vol.  I.  (recently  published)  $3.50. 

Partial  Contents:  Jerusalem;  Judaism;  The 
Evangelic  Tradition;  Rome;  The  Roman  Church; 
Fortunes  of  the  Christians;  Ephesus;  John;  The 
Apocalypse;  John’s  Gospel;  The  Meetings  of  the* 
Congregation;  Liturgical  Formulas;  Tbe  Individual 
Churches;  Jewish  Christianity;  Paul  and  Gentile 
Christianity;  Pauline  Tradition,  etc  ,  etc. 

This  work  forms  a  volume  of  tbe  “Theological 
;  Translation  Library,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
i  Cbeyne  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 

Sent,  mail  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS.  Publishers. 

27  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

HERBERT  SPENCER, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN, 

CHARLES  A.  YOUNG, 
T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN,  M.D., 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON, 

JAMES  SULLY, 

AND  HENRI  MOISSAN, 

Have  articles  in 

APPLETON’S 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  JANUARY. 

Their  subjects  are :  Recent  Tax  Experlenoas  of  the 
Government;  Kvolution  of  the  Architect:  Scientific 
Temperance;  Helium,  Its  Identifleation  and  Prop¬ 
erties;  New  Outlooks  in  Medicine;  Origin  of  the 
l^mithsonian  (Illustrated);  The  Child  as  Artist;  The 
Blectrlo  Furnace. 

Other  writers  treat  of ;  The  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Java  (illnstrated);  Recollections  or  Huxlht;  Geo¬ 
logical  Work  or  the  Air:  SnooEsriBiLiTT,  Automa¬ 
tism,  AND  Kindrbd  Phskomena;  Tbb  Fiith  Prison 
CoNOBESS;  and  Both  Sides  or  PRonT-SHARiMO. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

80  cents  a  number!  $5.00  a  year. 

5 :  Minute :  Studies 

FOR  THE  PIANO. 

By  WILSON  Q.  SfllTH. 

These  nnlque  studies  by  the  celebrated  oompoaer  and  teacher 
are  designed  for  Dally  Practice,  with  special  reterence  to  tbe 
development  of  the  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  flngera  In  two 
books.  Price  of  each  $1.00.  These  hooks  are  Iwantllul 
specimens  of  the  Engraver’s  art. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THK  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 
Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  financial  situation  was  one  of  simple  wait¬ 
ing  all  last  week,  the  announcement  of  another 
bond  issue  and  purchase  of  gold  to  reenforce 
the  treasury  reserve,  being  in  daily  if  not 
hourly  expectation.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  prove  in  all  essential  points  the  Mor- 
gan-Belmont  Syndicate  of  last  February  over 
again.  Later  in  the  week  it  became  pretty 
well  understood  that  the  first  form  of  the 
proposed  issue  would  be  essentially  a  tentative 
one,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  loan  offered 
to  the  banks  and  people  the  country  over  until 
February  5tb  next.  Monday  there  came  from 
the  Treasury  Department  a  circular  inviting 
bide  for  8100,000.000  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  be 
issued  either  under  tbe  authority  of  existing 
laws  or  of  a  character  that  may  be  authorized 
by  Congress.  These  proposals  occasioned  sur¬ 
prise  in  many  quarters,  but  nevertheless  were 
received  with  brief  favor  on  the  stock  exchange. 
For  a  little  time  prices  were  favorably  affected, 
but  later  there  was  a  reaction  and  a  steady 
downward  tendency  affecting  the  whole  list. 
Final  prices  on  Monday,  tbe  6tb,  were  gen¬ 
erally  lower  than  those  of  Saturday. 

The  failure  of  the  loan  as  a  popular  scheme 
is  generally  predicted,  the  majority  of  finan¬ 
cial  writers  being  confident  that  in  tbe  end 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  deal  with  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  syndicate  that  was  formed  last 
week  to  sell  gold  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  ail 
probability  upon  the  syndicate’s  own  terms. 

The  New  York  Times,  while  conceding  that 
there  were  very  great  advantages  to  be  had 
from  a  syndicate  loan,  such  as  bad  been  pro- 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Onsranteed 
Farm  MortgagM 

OVTHB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

XnrnTxnrr  CoKPArr 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TSABS*  BXPBEIBROB. 

Send  for  deeoriptine 
phleL 

omcBS: 

IMManaaSt.,  N.T.( 

BoUttBdg.  PhUa. 
Srracue.M'.  T. 
gpokase 
Wadi. 


The  safest  investment  to¬ 
day  is  New  York  real  estate. 
There’s  no  better  security.  It’s 
proved  panic  proof  property. 
That’s  the  foundation  of  our 
business.  The  plan  is  new — 
a  real  estate  syndicate  for  men 
of  moderate  means — but  the 
enterprise  is  old  enough  to  be 
safe. 

Send  for  our  prospectus. 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 


Boom  16. 


American  Suretjr  Building. 
New  York. 


vided  for,  that  no  popular  loan  of  tbe  amount 
offered  can  confer,  yet  bolds  that  tbe  offer  of 
the  loan  to  public  subscription  was  sound 
policy  because  it  was  practically  unavoidable. 
It  remains  for  those  who  largely  infiuence 
the  financial  action  of  the  country  to  make 
the  best  of  it  that  can  be  made ;  and  their 
power,  if  temperately  and  firmly  used,  is  very 
great — even  greater  than  many  suppose. 


United  States  Trnst  Gompanj 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Companr  u  a  lega  depoeltorr  for  moneys  psd< 
Into  Court,  and  Is  anthorized  to  act  as  gnardlan,  tmster 
or  ezecntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th< 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execnters,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnalf 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo) 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Tleo>Prae 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Proa 
Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Soerotnry. 

TRUSTEES  I 


Samubl  Su>ab. 

D.  WiLus  Jambs, 

JOMII  A.  Stbwabi, 

Jobs  Habsem  Rboadbs, 
Avsor  Pbeijs  Stokbs, 
Gbobob  Buss, 

WnXTAM  Ldbbt, 

Jobs  Crosbt  Browb, 
Edward  Coopbb, 

W.  Batabd  CcTTiwa, 
CHAXLBB  8.  SlOTR, 

Davibl 


WM.  ROCKBrBU,BR, 
Auuamdbk  E.  Orb, 
WiUiiAM  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sdoabb, 

Odstav  H.  Sbhwab. 
Framk  Lvmah,  BrooLiy 

GROROR  F.  VlBtOR, 

Wm.  Wauwrp  Asxob. 
Jamb  SrnxMAit. 

JOBH  Clafum.  < 
JOBM  PRBUW 
Lord 


8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTOAOES 

on  Improved  'Red  'River  'Valley  Farms  Loans  to-actnez 
setUen,  only.  It  yean’  experience  in  bnstneaa  |  A 
Send  for  formal  appUcatlone,  IM  of  references  and  III  yo 
sbowUiir  location  of  lands  Tax  CertUcatea.m  ' 

WiLUAM  T.  50UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

SOS  Oontory  Bolldlng,  Bliuneapolla.  Minn. 


.CHEAP  FARM. 

for  $6100,  Rood  lands  two  dwelHoM.  ona 
with  u  roomt  and  one  4.  All  neoeMary  oaibnildtonp 
well  watered  and  eitnated.  Term*  easr.  Write  tot 
^  c»tal(«e.  Re  Be  CHAFPIN  CO.,  Inc., 
RIcbMond,  Va. 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS  iV^rst^C.^ 

g^s.  City  and  Coa^t^'V^rranto._  For  Information  and 


references,  address  1 


■UKDV,  Kverett,  Wathlaftoa. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  CoUecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON.  45  Milk  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF^^>^lADELPHIA. 


AU  you  have  gueaaed 
about  life  insurance 
utay  be  wrong.  If  you 
Uriah  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  **How  and 
W'li/.’'  IFe  pay  post¬ 
age 


J^tuanciaL 


Make  the  Most  of 
Your 

Prosperity 


You  must  not  only 
save,  but  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ui- 
most.  You  should  have 
at  least  6%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pam¬ 
phlet;  free. 


The  Provident 

Cf\  45  Milk  St.. 
X  xTaSL  wOs  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  i'ne  Evangelist, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NXW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

COMNBC/BD  BY  PR1VATX  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exoh’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  1  yi'Vraaf'ma'nt 
ment  Secnritlei  for  customers.  We  re-  Xll  T  C9 1/IUCU  v 
cetve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  IndlTldnals  on  fa-  Clgw>111*i'ri<Ma 
vcracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCUll  lutCOs 
drafts  drawn  abroad  ou  aU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foralgB 
countries. 

Letters 


We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  ot  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  sod  issue  Commercial  and  Travelleta' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Of 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co- 

of  New  York. 

.  Formerly  Hew  York  Q-naranty  and  Indemnity  do. 

Mntnnl  Life  Building, 


65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL, . •S.OOO.OOO 

SURPLUS . .  •8,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD- 
MINISTRA’TOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 
OEOROE  R.  TURNBULL,  Id  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Bsc. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

George  F  Baker, 

George  8.  Bowdoln, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  R.  OUlette, 

Robert  Qoelet, 

O.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 

Charles  R.  Henderson, 

WiUiam 


Adrian  Iselln.  Jr. 
Angnstas  D.  Jutlliard, 
James  N.  Jarvis, 

Rkhard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 
H.  Whitney. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this: 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31.  *93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Library  Atias,  the  original  sub 
acriot'C"  orice  of  which  was  $7.50. 


January  9.  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cap,  insures  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  the  danaer  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communicant  shnutd  own  one.  For  sale  by  TirraiiT  A 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Bailbt,  Banks  &  Biddu.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  all  other  leading  Jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  Hxtrna,  Dbl. 


**  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America." 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 


y^TNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


Evangelist  Centennial  ilbissionar'g  Hour 


Ladt  Missionaribs'  Hoiren  in  Japan. 

From  Ramhlca  in  Japan,  by  courteay  of  Fleming  H.  Ravett  Co. 

In  appropriate  Buccession  to  our  late  Church  Music  Tour  to  the  world’s  center  of  church  music,  and  our  delightful  pilgrimage  to  the 
places  memorable  in  the  Church’s  history,  we  have  arranged  for  a  tour  to  the  great  centers  of  missionary  work  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  same  care  in  all  details  as  to  comfort,  and  similar  rare 
facilities  for  pleasure  and  proflft,  which  marked  the  other  tours,  will  render  this  a  very  unusual  opportunity  for  visiting  thepe  beautiful  and 
romantic  portions  of  the  world.  Party  limited  to  twenty  five.  To  start  from  New  York  April  8th,  and  to  return  about  September  Ist. 
Fee,  $1,S9U.  For  particulars,  address  _ _ _  _ 

THK  EVANGKLIST, 

156  Elftti  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


OFFICE— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 
DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  :  CHURCH  ;  EDIFICES. 

Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


On  the  aist  day  of  December,  181)5. 


LOSSES  PAID  IN  SEYENTl  SEVEN  YEARS, 


WILLIAM  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Sec’y.  JA8.  F.  DUDLEY,  Vice  Pres’t. 

E.  O.  WEEKS,  F.  W.  JENNESS,  Ass’t  Secretaries. 

Agencies  in  all  the  principle  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada. 


THROUGH  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  PICTURESQUE 

fc^tiome  anb  jforelgn 


nnili  n 


imHi 


Cash  Capital, 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance,  (Fire,). 
Reserve,  Re-Insurance,  (Inland,) 
Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses,  (Fire), 
Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses,  (Inland,) 
Other  Claims, 

Net  Surplus, 

Total  Assets, 


New  riexico, 
Arizona, 
California, 
Oreg:on, 
Washington, 
Idaho, 

Hontana, 

Utah, 


Japan, 

China, 

Java, 

New  Zealand, 
Tonga, 

Fiji, 

Samoa, 

Hawaii. 


$4,000,000.00 

3,036,124.24 

41,772.54 

354,402.96 

44,172.23 

166,179.81 

3,412,862.10 
$1  1,055,513,88 


l-].HAYE5r( 


niMMCKPOUS 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— No  End  nf  Begging  Letters.— 
Dr.  John  Hall,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  constrained  to  write  as  follows: — 
“WiU  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state,  that  owing  to 
exaggerated  re^rts  in  secular  papers  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  and  the  wealth 
of  its  pastor,  letters  appealing  for  money  come  to 
me  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
with  my  fixed  duties,  to  read,  much  less  to  answer, 
them  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  indifferent  to  cries 
for  help,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  that  the  r^ular  and  fixed  calls  upon  us  re¬ 
quire  all  the  money  available.  I  know  that  many 
others  are  similarly  tried,  and  have  to  fill  the  waste 
basket;  but  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  I  wish  the 
situation  understood  in  my  case.” 

Brick  Church. — In  connection  with  the  com¬ 
munion  which  occurred  Sabbath,  Jan.  5,  sixteen 
persons  were  received  into  membership  with  this 
church,  five  of  whom  came  by  confession  of  faith. 
A  large  congr^ation  was  present  at  the  communion 
service,  and  the  exercises  were  impressive  and  help¬ 
ful.  The  “Year  Book  of  Work  and  Worship”  for 
1895-6  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  an  attractive  pam¬ 
phlet  of  68  pages  with  a  chart  of  the  pews  giving  the 
names  of  occupants.  Besides  the  official  directory 
it  presents  reports  of  church  activities  for  the  past 
jrear  showing  a  large  amount  of  work  done  and  do- 
mg.  The  contributions  reported  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  last  April  were  ^,706.  The  membership  was 
at  that  time  720.  The  two  affiliated  churches, 
Christ  and  Covenant,  supported  partly  by  the  par¬ 
ent  church,  have  at  least  as  many  more  upon  their 
rolls.  The  Sunday-school  membership  in  the  three 
churches  is  about  13.50. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.— The  week  of 
prayer  is  being  observeil  by  Pastor  Boring  and  his 
people  by  sjtecial  services  nearly  every  evening, 
having  an  evangelistic  character.  Several  of  the 
city  pastors  will  preach  at  these  meetings.  The 
earnest  labor  of  the  pastor  and  his  co-workers  has 
been  attended  with  miitful  interest,  tending  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  church. 

Albany.— 7’/te  Resignation  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Ecob. — 
With  the  going  out  of  the  old  year  ends  the  pastoral 
relation  of  Rev.  Ur.  Ecob  to  the  Second  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Albany.  The  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  are  well  aware  of  the  original  cause  of  this 
departure  of  a  beloved  pastor  and  an  honored  citizen 
from  this  city.  The  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  Briggs  case,  and  its  remarkable  deliverances 
in  respect  to  doctrine,  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
man  of  Dr.  Ecob’s  mental  constitution  to  remain  in 
the  denomination  and  appear  by  bis  lontinued  con¬ 
nection  with  it  to  endorse  this  action.  The  Second 
church  hereupon  held  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  and  after  inviting  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  listening  to  the  written  and  verbal  re¬ 
quests  for  the  continuance  of  Dr.  Elcob’s  ministry, 
all  present,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  rose  as 
one  to  express  to  the  session  the  general  desire  that 
Dr.  Ecob  should  remain  as  a  stated  supply.  Never 
did  any  body  of  Christian  people  comport  itself  with 
more  dignity  or  give  a  more  intelligent  and  courte¬ 
ous  manifestation  of  its  wishes.  Had  Dr.  Ecob 
been  a  less  spiritual,  unworldly  man,  he  might 
easily  have  established  an  independent  organization 
and  detached  the  church  as  such  from  the  Presby- 
te^;  but  his  only  purpose  was  to  preach  the  Gospel 
without  restraint,  and  this  he  has  done  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  due  to  those  conscientious  men  and 
women  of  the  church  who  have  desired  to  remain  in 
the  old  relations  to  the  Presbytery,  to  say  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  they  have  put  aside  their 
TOrsonal  wishes  and  submitted  t»  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  doing  their  duty  as  Christians  and 
commending  the  esteem  of  those  who  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  dictatiou  of  ultra  con  servative  men  even 
when  they  were  in  a  majority  in  tlie  councils  of  the 
denomination.  The  Second  church  has  up  to  the 
present  time  maintained  its  high  reputation  for  a 
dignified  and  courteous  conduct  of  its  affairs.  It 
became  evident  some  time  since  to  Dr.  Ecob  that  an 


THE  PR08RE88  OF  MEDICRL  8GIENCE 

CONSUMPTION. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  discussion  of  this  dread  disease,  its 
cause,  treatment,  and  cure,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter 
the  father  of  inhalation  and  most  eminent  lung 
specialist  of  the  day.  After  a  period  of  research 
extending  over  half  a  century.  Dr.  Hunter  explains 
his  perfected  discovery  of  a  specific  remedy  for  con¬ 
sumption,  and  proves  its  success  not  only  scientifi¬ 
cally  but  through  the  grateful  testimonials  of  bis 
patients.  Dr.  Hunter  was  for  forty  years  the  sole 
advocate  of  the  germ  theory  of  consumption,  which 
is  now  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  the  only  correct  theory— thus 
establishing  beyond  doubt  his  superior  knowledge 
of  this  disease.  Readers  of  The  Evangelist  can  ob¬ 
tain  Or.  Hunter’s  book  explaining  bis  treatment 
without  charge,  by  addressing  him  at  his  residence, 
117  West  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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unnatural  relation  could  not  last  indefinitely;  that 
either  the  church  must  become  independent  or  re¬ 
turn  to  its  normal  relations  with  the  governing  body 
of  the  denomination,  and  he*  therefore  decided  to 
enter  the  open  door  providentially  set  before  him  in 
the  Congregational  church  in  Denver,  Col.  The  re¬ 
cent  a<^ion  of  Congregationalists  in  respect  to  fed¬ 
eration  accords  witn  Dr.  Ecob’s  views,  and  was  in¬ 
deed  suggested  by  him  in  an  article  in  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  when  representative  men  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  were  requested  to  write  on  this  subject 
for  its  columns.  This  be  regards  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  it  was  believed  by  the  people  of 
the  church  and  congregation  that  their  beloved 
pastor  was  considering  a  call,  the  spontaneous  and 
instant  feeling  awakened  must  have  been  grateful 
to  a  man  of  bis  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection 
for  bis  people.  From  morning  till  uight,  singly  or 
in  companies,  came  the  distressed  recipients  of  the 
sad  news,  assuring  him  that  bis  loss  would  be  irre 
parable  to  them  and  begging  him  to  consider  every 
reason  for  remaining.  Dfficial  visits  were  made  by 
session  and  trustees,  who  urged  every  consideration 
pussible,  but  all  his  friends,  while  deploring  such  a 

gossible  bereavement,  desired  him  to  do  that  which 
e  deemed  best  for  himself.  The  unselfishness  of 
this  devotion  touched  him  deeply,  but  while  his 
heart  bade  him  remain,  his  judgment  held  him 
steady  to  what  he  lielieved  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  therefore  repeated  his  request  that 
his  resignation  should  be  accepted.  The  sorrow  of 
his  people  is  shared  by  many  who  have  found  him  a 
comforter  in  affiiction  as  well  as  a  preacher,  upon 
whose  utterances  they  have  from  time  to  time  bung 
as  upon  words  of  inspiration.  For  all  whose  spiritual 
sen.se  is  strong  and  clear.  Dr.  Ecob  has  been  a  teacher 
fresh  from  the  tuition  of  the  Spirit  and  able  to  com¬ 
municate  the  revelations  made  to  the  pure  in  heart 
of  whom  it  is  said  “They  shall  see  God.”  No  man 
ever  left  a  more  stainless  record  as  a  legacy  to  the 
church  and  community,  and  the  influence  of  his  ab¬ 
solutely  true  and  kindly  soul  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
city  where  he  is  so  well  known,  admired  and  loved. 

P.  L.  A. 

Albany,  Dec.  31, 1895. 

Two  Presbyterian  pastors  bade  farewell  to  their 
congregations  on  Sunday,  Dec.  29 — Rev.  Charles  E. 
Dunn  completing  his  seventh  year  with  the  Third 
church,  and  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  the  fifteenth 
with  the  Second.  Dr.  Ecob’s  sermon  was  on  the 
“Development  of  Character  under  the  Personal 
Leadership  of  Christ,”  as  suggested  by  John  1:42. 
In  his  words  of  farewell  he  said  this  church  had 
passed  through  a  trial  such  as  few  churches  in  this 
generation  had  known.  Usually  when  a  pastor  an¬ 
nounces  that  be  can  no  longer  give  assent  to  what 
that  church  in  its  denomination  teaches,  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  conclude  relations.  It  had  not  been  so  in  this 
case.  This  church  had  said  to  its  pastor,  “We  re¬ 
gard  a  minister  as  one  sent  by  God  to  preach,  not 
any  prescribed  creed,  but  the  fresh  truths  revealed 
to  h^  by  the  Spirit.  You  shall  have  this  pulpit  to 
speak  the  word  given  you,  and  no  power  shall  step 
in  between  to  demand  uniformity.”  This  church  has 
made  its  mark  in  matters  of  civic  reform  and  a  great 
work  lies  before  it  in  the  future.  Dr.  Means  was 
duly  installed  pastor  of  the  Fourth  church  Jan.  2, 
as  previously  announced.  W.  H.  C. 

A  correspondent  sends  this  very  interesting  inci¬ 
dent  of  Dr.  Ecob’s  labors:  Last  Friday  evening  an 
incident  occurred  in  the  prayer  meeting  of  the  Sec¬ 


ond  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany,  which  was  en¬ 
couraging  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  many  of 
whom,  like  Dr.  Ecob,  are  for  years,  perhaps  for  a 
lifetime,  unaware  of  the  results  of  their  Sabbath  ut¬ 
terances  from  the  pulpit.  A  stranger  rose  in  this 
meeting  and  said  substantially  as  follows:  “I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  about  your  pastor 
which  you  do  not  know.  Early  in  bis  ministry 
here  a  professional  gambler  who  had,  by  the  way, 
an  excellent  wife,  came  to  this  city  on  his  way  West 
and  spent  Saturday  night  at  the  Delavan  House. 
Sunday  morning  he  asked  the  clerk  if  there  was  any 
one  in  A  Ibany  worth  bearing,  adding  that  he  didn’t 
wish  to  listen  to  a  noise,  but  to  something  worth 
while.  The  clerk  replied  that  he  could  reconimend 
him  to  hear  Dr.  Ecob.  The  stranger  found  his  way 
to  the  church,  but  his  train  leaving  at  an  hour  that 
compelled  him  to  lose  the  last  of  the  sermon,  he 
occupied  himself  in  the  cars  in  writing  what  be 
could  remember  of  what  he  had  heard.  The  result 
of  this  presentation  of  the  truth  by  Dr.  Ecob  was 
the  sale  of  the  property  used  as  a  gambling  bouse, 
aud  a  radical  change  in  this  man’s  life.  Since  then 
he  has  devoted  his  money  to  helping  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.”  A  remark  at  the  close  of  this  testimony 
led  those  present  to  conclude  that  the  speaker  was 
the  converted  gambler.  This  unexpected  evidence 
of  the  power  of  Dr.  Ecob’s  words,  not  only  in  mov-  j 
ing  meu  and  women  of  intellectual  strength  and 
culture  in  the  best  circles  of  the  city,  but  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  slumbering  conscience  of  a  niau  supposed 
to  be  impervious  to  religious  influence,  produced  a 
still  deeper  conviction  that  both  church  aud  com¬ 
munity  suffer  a  .loss  of  no  ordinary  character  in 
the  departure  of  so  earnest,  concise,  and  fearless  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  from  the  city. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  in 
Middletown,  Jhn.  2,  at  which  were  present  eleven 
ministers  and  six  elders.  The  Rev.  Geoive  E- 
Gillespie  was  received  on  certificate  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gilmore 
from  that  of  New  Castle.  The  former  accepted  a 
call  from  Port  J ervis.  His  installation  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  16th.  The 
moderator  is  to  preside,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Clark  preach 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Gordon  to  charge  the  pastor,  and 
the  Rev.  James  A.  McGowan  to  charge  the  people. 
The  latter  accepted  a  call  from  Hamptonbur^,  and 
the  installation  was  appointed  to  take  place  Tues¬ 
day,  March  10,  at  1  P.  M.  D.  F.  Bonner,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  Dec.  26,  received 
the  Rev.  Fred  L.  Benedict  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the  Franklin 
Street  Church,  Elmira.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Isaac  Jen¬ 
nings  D.D.,  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  War¬ 
ren  U.  More,  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev,  Wm. 
Henry  Chapman.  C.  C.  C. 

PULTENEY  AND  OTHER  CALLS.— Calls  have  been 
accepted  as  follows:  Rev.  William  A.  Reid,  Ph.D., 
to  Pulteney:  Rev.  Andrew  McC.  Brown  to  Gorham; 
and  Rev.  S.  Ward  Righter  to  Bainbridge. 


If  You  HAVE  A  WoRKYiNO  CouQH,  or  anv  Lung  or 
Throat  trouble,  use  at  once  Dr.  D.  Jayne  s  Expectorant, 
and  don’t  parley  with  what  may  prove  to  be  a  dangerous 
condition.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sugar- 
Coated  Sanative. 


A  CouoH  Should  Not  be  Neolected.  “  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give  imme¬ 
diate  and  sure  relief. 
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EMBROIDERIES. 

Very  handsome  styles  of  Embroidered  Edgings, 
Flouncings,  and  All-overs  make  the  spring  ^ow 
of  these  articles  more  than  usually  interesting 
and  attractive. 

Embroidered  Robes. 

The  novelty  of  the  season  on 
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Fowlerville.— Tfte  late  Elder  Casey.— On  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  9,  1895,  Garret  Smith  Casey  passed  from 
his  earthly  home  to  that  buildiog  of  God,  an  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Casey  is  a  severe  loss,  not  only  to  his 
family  but  to  the  village  of  Fowlerville  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  this  has  always  been  his 
home,  his  manner  of  life  from  his  youth  up  is  well 
known  in  this  neighborhood.  He  has  been  the  leading 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  1878, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  During  his  sickness  I  conversed 
with  him  a  number  of  times.  I  never  heard  from 
him  a  complaint,  never  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt, 
that  everything  was  being  ordered  for  the  best, 
never  a  question  of  the  unerring  wisdom  which  was 
consigning  him  to  pass  under  the  rod.  In  tears  he 
said  to  me  one  day.  “I  do  not  know  how  I  could  lie 
here  and  suffer  as  I  do  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope, 
the  light,  the  rest,  I  see  over  there.  It  is  light  over 
there  for  me  "  Is  there  anything  in  dreams?  Dur¬ 
ing  his  sickness  he  bad  a  dream.  I  would  rather 
call  it  a  vision.  It  seemed  as  though  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  down  into  a  pool.  Some  one  met  him,  saying, 
“1  have  passed  through  here  before  you.”  Then  he 
opened  his  band  and  showed  him  a  pearl,  sayiug, 
“Over  yonder,  loved  ones  are  waiting  for  you,  but 
you  will  have  to  stay  here  a  little  longer.”  On  tell¬ 
ing  the  dream  to  bis  wife,  he  said,  “It  may  seem 
nothing  to  you,  but  it  is  everytbing  to  me.”  Mr. 
Casey  was  not  a  great  talker  but  he  was  a  deep 
thinker.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  prayer.  He  had 
power  with  God  in  prayer,  and  while  be  prayed  he 
seemed  to  draw  all  who  heard  him  within  the  most 
holy  place.  There  was  so  much  of  the  atmosphere 
of  heaven  in  his  prayers  we  cannot  forget  them, 
they  shall  abide  with  us.  Men  die  not  when  they 
breathe  their  last  with  the  living  Savior  near  them. 
In  unruffled  calm  the  spirit  t^es  it  flight  from 
earth  and  that  word  is  fulfilled:  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea, 
saitb  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la¬ 
bors.  So  Mr.  Casey  passed  away,  a  living  testimony 
to  the  power  of  Christ  to  reform  character.  I  say 
here  wnat  I  never  could  .say  to  him,  and  what  he 
did  not  know.  I  was  his  pastor  and  I  suppose  he 
Imked  up  to  me  as  bis  spiritual  counselor,  but  I  sat 
at  his  feet  knowing  that  be  was  a  model  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  Mr.  Casey  was  twice  married  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  He  was  a  kind 
husband,  a  loving  and  tender  father. 

D.  M.  Countermine. 

At  a  well  attended  congregational  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fowlerville,  the  following 
were  elected  as  elders:  Dr.  George  H.  .Tones,  Mr. 
Robert  Vallance,  Mr.  Jared  Wilson  and  Mr.  George 
Casey.  Though  this  church  has  met  with  a  sad  loss 
in  the  death  of  Elder  Casey,  yet  the  band  that  binds 
our  hearts  in  Christian  love  has  not  been  broken. 
The  meeting  are  well  attended,  as  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  prevails  among  the  people,  and  we  are  indeed 
hopeful  as  to  the  work  of  the  winter. 

S0DU8  TO  PugwAsh.— The  Rev.  A.  D.  McIntosh, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Pugu’ash, 
Nova  Scotia. 

ILLINOIS. 

Belleville. — The  contribution  of  this  church  to 
the  , Million  Dollar  Fund  was  821.  The  church  at 
Maroa,  Rev.  E.  B.  Niven  pastor^has  given  $57;  and 
the  church  at  Sparta,  Rev.  C.  N.  Cate  pastor,  has 
given  $194  to  the  same  fund. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.— The  closing  Sabbath  of  the  year  was 
marked  by  a  very  full  attendance  at  both  services  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  to  render 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch  from 
bis  people  in  the  course  of  his  morning  discourse. 
This  he  did  with  such  grace  as  to  make  all  connected 
with  the  timely  affair  renewedly  happy  over  it.  The 
musical  part  of  the  service  was  fine  in  the  morning, 
and  as  for  the  evenii^  the  “Messiah”  was  given 
with  great  success.  Tne  Saginaw  Courier-Herald 
of  Dec.  SI  says  that  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
The  chorus  of  25  voices  was  under  the  efflcient  lead 
of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  BennetL  and  Mrs.  Inez  Par- 
mater,  Frank  B.  Cole,  Miss  Edna  Purdy,  Ida  Cor¬ 
ning,  John  T.  Edgar,  and  Miss  Eva  Lacev  sang  the 
solo  numbers.  D.  Stanley  Gaines  presided  at  the 
organ  with  great  acceptance.  Pastor  Bronson  ^ve 
a  most  excellent  sermon  on  the  Messiah.  The 
sei^ce  was  most  impressive  and  complete. 

MISSOURI 

St.  IjOUIS.— The  Rev.  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,for 
thirty-eight  years  the  pastor  of  the  Washington 
and  (Jompton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  has  an- 


great  sorrow  on  the  part  of  his  congregation, 
it  is  said,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  proposed  cutting  down  of  his  salary.  Dr. 
Brookes  is  quite  remarkable  for  the  fervor,  not  to 
say  recklessness,  with  which  he  denounces  heretical 
doctrine,  so  called,  and  all  heretics.  He  holds,  we 
take  it,  that  all  our  missionary  translations  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  are  inerrant,  otherwise  they 
most  fail  to  convey  saving  truth;  and  that  saving 
truth  has  been  thus  conveyed  to  the  hearts  of  many 
born  in  heathendom  there  can  be  no  question. 

Platte  Presbytery  has  reported  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Young  People’s  So- 


A  Cooling  Drink  In  Fevers. 


Florence 
Crochet  Silk. 

While  extensively  used  for  Crochet  work  of  sU 
kinds,  this  silk,  on  account  of  Its  "soft  finish,”  strict 
and  durable  col. 
is  also  In  high  Ikvor 

No.  too  (coarse) 
meaaumlSOyds. 
and  a  ball  of  No. 
too  (fine)  meas- 

Look  for  the  brand 
Florence  If  you 
want  an  economical 
sUk  at  a  popular  price. 
‘‘Floresce 
Hene  Needlewerk” 
for  1S9B  Is  now  ready.  Subjects ;  Lae*  Embroidery, 
Mosaic  Embroidery  (new  designs),  Crochet  and  Cor¬ 
rect  Colors  for  Flowers,  embroidered  with  Csrticelll 
Wash  Silk.  Send  6  cents,  mentioning  year,  and  we 
will  mail  you  the  book,  98  pages,  6S  lllnstrationa.  • 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO..  Florence,  Hass. 


"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

SPOONS,  PORKS,  KNIVES,  ETC., 
STAMPED 

1847 

Rogers  Bros. 

ARE  GENUINE  ROGERS  GOODS. 

Book  of  Illustrations 

(l6  pages)  FREE  OS  REQUEST. 
KINDLY  MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


The  $5-5? 
POCKET  KODAK 


BASTXAH  KODAK  CKk, 

S-rntfU  phot.  hfkut  wnruKaww  ai  w 

EOCMEBTEE,  N.  Y. 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Pbosphate 
Dr.  C.  H.  8.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says;  “I  have  . 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in  fevers, !  if  ran  want  to  sani  some  of  the  bust  books  In  tbs  langnace, 
and  have  been  very  much  pleased.”  |  read  The  Evangelist's  proposal  on  page^  of  this  issue. 
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That  Deliciotts  Flavor 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  tetred 


It  Eives  to  Soups  n  zest  sad  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Anyone  can  make 
delicious  Bouillon  or  clear  Beef  Soup  with  Armorir's  Extract,  boiline  srater  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Nothing  simpler.  Scad  for  our  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles’ —mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Remember  U  the  old  eetabUshed  houee  of  CORNISH  &  CO., 
exelaelvelj  from  Factorr  to  Family  direct  A  single  initmmeiit  at  wbol 
I W  »y/^.Waah4^^a^ 


Lrm  ba  the  worlt^aellins 


cieties,  J.  M.  Wright,  as  follows:  Number  churches 
in  Presbytery,  6S;  not  reporting,  8;  without  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Sodety,18:  with  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  SSj^hristian  Endeavtu'  Societies,  28;  active 
memMrs,  associate  members,  160;  total  mem¬ 
bership,  1,048.  Two  societies  report  condition  poor; 
report  good;  4  report  excellent. 

Kansas  Citt. — At  the  quarterly  communiou  of 
the  Timothy  Hill  Memoriu  Church,  Dec.  8th,  six 
pers<ms  were  received,  two  on  profession  of  faith 
and  four  bv  letter.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Caruthers  took 
charge  of  this  then  struggling  church  about  eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago.  During  his  term  thirty  persons 
have  become  members,  and  the  outlook  is  most 
hopeful.  There  is  a  good  Sunday-school  and  an 
active  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.  —  There  were  over  four  hundred 
singers  in  the  Milwaukee  Eisleddfod,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  attended  the  labors  of  the  managers  will 
give  them  courage  to  make  this  festival  an  annual 
event  on  New  Year's  Day.  President  John  E.  Jones 
and  other  officers  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  soloists 
and  the  chorus  singing  was  m  competition  for  a 

8 rise,  and  judges  awardra  sums  from  |l0  to  8200  to 
lie  dest  singm  and  choirs  during  the  exciting  con¬ 
test  of  New  Year’s  Day. 

Oshkosh.— There  were  nearly  four  hundred  Welsh 
Endeavorers  in  attendance  on  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  at  Oshkosh, 
Dec.  28  and  20.  About  sixty  Welsh  Presbyterian 
churches  sent  their  delegates  and  their  ministers, 
and  they  had  a  grand  meeting.  Most  of  it  was  in 
the  Welsh  languajte,  but  some  of  the  popular  meetr 
ings  were  in  English,  and  some  fervent  shaking  was 
heard  from  Rev.  David  Davies  of  Oshkosh,  Daniel 
Williams  of  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Rev.  John 
E.  Jones  of  Milwaukee,  and  others.  The  next  con¬ 
ference  is  appointed  at  Cambria  in  December,  1896. 

The  Sunday-school  Wobk.— The  brightest  page 
in  all  Wisconsin  is  the  record  of  the  work  of  Sunday- 
school  Missions  during  the  year.  Seven  Sunday- 
school  missionaries  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  at  work  with  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  They  have  organized  or  reorganize  88 
schools  with  2,500  scholars;  held  87  Sunday-school 
Institutes;  built  one  chapel,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  forming  of  four  churches.  Many  persons 
have  bocome  Christians  and  whole  families  and  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  blessed,  and  the  way  opened  for 
larger  and  better  work  during  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  weeu  to  meet  with  Ur.  Worden. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.— The  Theological  Seminary  re-opened 
JaiL  7th,  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Lampe,  late  of  New  York, 
to  reinforce  the  faculty.  Mrs.  Carroll,  of  Cedar 
lipids,  Iowa,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Oeor^  R.  Carroll, 
has  presented  the  valuable  library  of  ner  late  hus¬ 
band  to  the  Omaha  Seminary. 

KANSAS. 

RoesviLLE.- The  church  at  this  place  is  preparing 
for  a  series  of  revival  meetings  to  begin  New  Year’s 
eve.  The  church  is  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  hour 
and  humiliation  and  prayer  is  already  taking  hold 
upon  the  community.  Rev.  C.  E.  Kalb  is  pastor. 

Hill  City. — On  Sabbath,  Dec.  15, 16  persons  were 


REWARD 


case  of  VM I  Hllllll  Treatment  mailed 
Address  Koadaa  ArndyUeal  Asse 
eli»ti*a.1>ep*t.  4B  Cincinnati.  O  ,  U.B. A, 


Individual 

Communion 

Caps,  Cabinets  and  Tables,  adapted  to  tbe  ens* 
toms  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  tbe  Christian 
church.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free. 
GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Northville.  Midi. 

MxnulSctarm  of  Furoituro  for  Cbareh.  Chapel.  Siiadar 
SeboplB  aod  Afacmblr  Bo^iu 
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This  Little  Maid  in  Red 

which  you’ll  find 

on  every  box  of  /  ^ 


ELECTRO- 

SILICON 


marks  the  genu- 

ine,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  the 

Best  Silver  Polish  Known. 

Grocers  sell  It.  ^"d";^lSf.rbo2 
THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager 

THOr,  N.  T.,  and  NEWTOBK  CUT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

Dr.  Henry  James 

stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  inasmuch  as  he  Is 
the  only  physician  on  record  who  has  positively  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  Consumption.  The  discovery  he  made 
while  in  the  East  Indies,  whicli  enahled  him  to  cure  his 
only  child  of  that  disease,  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands.  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Nasal 
Catarrh  are  ail  features  of  Consumption,  and  unless  ar¬ 
rested  in  time  will  soon  get  beyond  human  control.  The 
Doctor’s  preparation  of  East  India  Hemp  will  at  once 
arrest  and  dissipate  every  symptom  of  that  disease,  and 
make  a  positive  and  permanent  cure.  These  remedies 
are  prepared  In  Calcutta  and  now  imported  into  this 
country. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  DR.  HENRY  JAMES’  Imported 
Preparation  of  India  Hemp,  and  if  they  fail  you,  send  to 
ns  direct.  Price  $2.60  per  bottle,  or  three  bottles  for 
$6A0.  Pills  and  Ointment,  $1.25  each.  Address  CRAD¬ 
DOCK  &  CO.,  1032  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  First-Class  Tickets 

from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  return.  Address  fo 
information 

Advertising  Department  of  The  Evangelist, 

Presbyterian  Building,  New  York. 


TOUB  SUNDAY.SCHOOL.  UBBART 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  brat  ICO  Sunday-school  booki^ 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  SemdtoThe  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  will 
he  Ihond  of  the  ntmoet  valne. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  9,  1896. 
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STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC  LANTERNS  & 
ACCESSORIES. 


SCilSIl  ICPR0J[CII0!«S 


aPRIVATlliSt 


MASSAu  ; 
YORK 


OHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEBS'  aoenct. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1856. 

8  East  14th  Srazstr,  New  Yobk. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w£i 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses 


6m^. 

es.  Mni 


Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  ChamberAnrg,  Pa. 


Daheih  prepabatory  institute, 

RHYS  AIRT.R  German  Klndenranen,  English  Primary 
DU  1  u,  Uinuij.  and  Grammar  Grades.  CoUeae  nrenara- 


w  ana  urammar  uraaea.  uouege  prepara¬ 

tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Are.,  bet,  39th  A  40th  StaN.Y. 


flPinmV  Tar  the  highw  ednoa- 
AwAUCM  I  •  ol  roQiut  wooua. 


nil  nvnlll.111 1  •  ti<ni  ol  joang  women, 
ansnrpaaaed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty 


optional.  Year  oommenoea  Sept.  11. 1895.  Apply  M 
lUBS  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Priociiial,  Bradford,  zum. 


January  9,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseas^l 

“Catarrh  Permanently  Cured”  | 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  30,  1894.  (Care  Jordap,  Marsh  &  Co.)  f 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  catarrh  for  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten  years  (all  of  which  time  has  ♦ 
been  passed  in  this  great  establishment)  I  suffered  fearfully.  One  half-dozen  handkerchiefs  w 

r;r  day  would  be  used.  It  extended  to  my  throat ;  the  base  of  my  tongue  was  badly  affected,  j 
constantly  kept  in  my  mouth  cardamon  seeds,  or  some  such  breath  purifier.  I  could  not  ♦ 
sleep  with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in  December,  and  in  two  weeks  I  ♦ 
was  entirely — and  now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease,  1  can  say,  perma-  ♦ 
nenlly — cured.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse  this  V 
sutement.  MRS.  ELVIRA  E.  B.  GIBSON.  « 

Indorsed — Eben  D.  Jordan,  f 

J 

.  r|  i  Booth's  Pocket  f 

Inhaler  Outfit  | 

he  nose.  It  u  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  ^  2 

elief.  Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office.  Mj  M  ^  A  T  f  (tt*  Z 

Urn  Outflt,  Oompleto,  by  VaU.  tLOO,  /“)  y  l/M  /J  f  J  mT  OO  * 

et  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beau-  JL — ^  M.  JL  r  .A  A  M.  J.  m  ^  ^  •  Z 

L  VkAttl*  HvMMaI  a  ^ssAvanaa  a«s«1  Aill  ^ 


SOOTHS . . . 

cause  disease 

in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  in¬ 
haled  at  the  month,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is 
exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  u  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and 
gives  immediate  relief.  Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office. 

FoOkot  Xnhalor  Outfit,  Oomploto,  by  Vail,  fiLOO, 

insisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorizM  hard  rubber  (beau¬ 
tifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomel,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  ate  tti/l  skeptical,  send  your  address ;  my  pam¬ 
phlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomd  cutes.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  T 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  i8  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 


pblet  shall  prove  that  Hyomd  cutes.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  T  I  The  Australian  “Dry  Air”  Treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  i 
R*  T.  BOOTH,  1 8  East  aoth  St.,  New  York.  ]  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Colds,  I.aryngitis,  Etc.  ^ 
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!  ALSO  n  STBUP. 

!  Speciallv  reoomin 

1  ritles  of  the  World  for 
•  KvU),  and  the  early  sU 
i  tntlonal  Weaknees,  Po 
1  Btimnlating  and  regnla 

<  1  None  omuine  unless 

<  1  E.  FOUOBRA  A  Co., 

ended  by  the  medical  celeb-  | 
Scrofula,  (Tnmws,  King’s  ; 
ges  of  Consumption,  Const!-  i 
orness  of  the  Blood,  and  for  ' 
ting  its  periodic  coarse. 
ilgned“BLANCARD.”  ( 

N.  and  all  Druggists.  • 

ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 
The  AURAPHONE  will  help  you  if  yon  do.  It 

is  a  recent  scientific  invention  which  will  assist  the 
hearing  of  anyone  not  born  deaf.  When  in  the  ear  it 
is  Inwlslble  and  does  not  oanse  the  slightest  dis¬ 
comfort.  Ii.  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to  the 
eye— an  ear  spectacle.  Enclose  stamp  for  particulars. 
Can  be  tes'»d  FREE  OF  CHARSK  at  any  of  the 
NEW  YORK  AURAPHQNE  CO.’S <^ces: 
Tie  Metf-wpnllina  Bdg.. blHdlson  8q;.b.  Y. 
4a»Flilll<ps  Bdg.,  ISO  Ttwmont St.. Boston, 
•r  848  Eqnltnble  Building,  Atlstntst.  On. 


DEAFNESS 

)  and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilton’s bommon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 
New  scientific  invention ;  different 
I  from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
leimple,  comfortable  and  Invisible 
lEar  Drum  In  the  world.  Helpswbere 
Imedics  1  skill  (alia  No  wire  or  string 
lattacliment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

'  WILSON  CAR  DRUM  CO., 
--  (tlOTiwstBieg.,  LeeisTilie,  Ky. 
OSsssi  j  UR  Breadway,  BewTerk. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  tbe  skin  soft,  smooth  and  bealtby,  pro- 
dnclng  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

50c.  per  box  at  DrugglsU  or  by  mall. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  jk  i'?-} . 
531  Commerce  SL,  PUIadelphU. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  pafnless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HAKVABD  BUILDING, 

T89  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 


received  into  the  Hill  City  church,  of  which  Rev_ 
E.  B.  Wells  is  minister.  They  all  came  in  by  prol 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  12  of  them  were  baptized 

ARKANS.4S. 

Mammoth  Springs.— The  Rev.  W.  F.  Grundy  now 
makes  this  place  his  headquarters  as  Sabbath-school 
missionary  for  Northern  Arkansas.  Mr.  Grundy 
has  already  put  in  more  than  one  year  of  very  faith¬ 
ful  work,  preaching  and  organizing  or  working  up 
the  Sunday-school  cause  (a  correspondent  of  the 
Mid-Continent  says)  without  any  remuneration 
from  the  church  at  lai^.  “We  expect  some 
churches  to  grow  out  of  bis  labors  in  Northern  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Many  families  have  recently  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  country.”  Any  in  Northern  Arkansas 
wishing  a  visit  by  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school 
missionary,  can  address  Mr.  Grundy  at  Mammoth 
Springs. 

INDIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kolhapur  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Panbala,  twelve  miles  north  of  Kolha¬ 
pur  in  the  southern  hart  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Oct.  24,  1^5.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Irwin,  the  retiring 
moderator,  preached  tbe  opening  seimon  in  Mara¬ 
thi,  the  Rev.  Sivarama  Masoji,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Kolhapur,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Elder 
Basantasingba  Thakura,  temporary  vernacular 
clerk.  The  Rev.  Edgar  M.  Wilson  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A.  An 
improved  form  of  church  rolls  of  members  was 
adopted.  Among  tbe  committees  reporting  were 
those  on  Church  Union,  stating  generm  progress  in 
the  movement  toward  union  with  neighboring  evan¬ 
gelical  bodies;  on  Miraiji  Church,  stating  the  oi^ 
mnization  accomplished  in  December,  1894,  though 
the  pulpit  is  still  vacant,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the 
pulpits  of  the  Presbytery;  on  Theological  Class, 
stating  the  work  done  by  the  eleven  students,  from 
March  to  May;  on  Translation  of  Church  Standards, 
stating  progreas;  and  on  a  proposed  scheme  of  Home 
Mission  Work  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 
This  last  matter  was  settled  for  the  present  by 
Presbytery’s  requesting  the  churches  to  contribute 
money  into  the  hands  of  this  committee,  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  Indian  brethren,  and  by  directing 
the  committee  to  aid  the  Ayataradi  Church  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  pastor  to  the  extent  of  ten  rupees  a 
month,  thus  relieving  the  Western  Indian  Mission 
and  the  Board  in  New  York  of  all  burden  of  pastoral 
support  in  this  Presbytery.  A  petition  was  received 
asking  for  the  organization  of  a  church  at  Herle, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
to  effect  the  organization.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Gobeen 
and  Elder  W.  J.  Waules-s,  M.D.,  were  appointed  as 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assemoly  of  1896. 
The  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  showed  many 
facts  and  incidents  of  progress,  especially  in  the 
churches  of  Kolhapur  and  Sangli.  The  matter  of 
utilizing  the  Constitutional  Rule  on  local  evangel¬ 
ists  for  the  advantage  of  the  work  of  the  lay  prench- 
ers  employed  by  the  Mission  within  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  was  referred  to  a  committee.  An  over¬ 
ture  to  the  General  Assembly  was  adopted,  request¬ 
ing  that  the  reception  of  polygamists  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Church  be  prohibited,  and  expressing 


hership  in  the  Church  be  prohibited,  and  expressing 
dissent  from  Synod’s  memorial  on  that  subject. 

William  H.  Hannum,  Stated  Clerk. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

St.  Giles’  Cathedral.— St.  Giles’  Cathedral  is  the 
original  parish  church  of  Edinburgh,  and  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  St, 
Giles  is  the  patron  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
'The  church  stands  on  the  line  of  the  High  street,  on 
the  south  side,  and  in  the  middle  of  Parliament 


square,  which  occupies  tbe  site  of  what  used  to  be 
St.  Giles  graveyara.  Externally  it  looks  like  a 
modem  Gothic  structure,  but  it  is  really  old,  and 
parts  of  it  date  back  to  tbe  early  Norman  period, 
^e  spire,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal 
lantern.  Structurally  speaking,  St.  Giles’  has  had 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  history.  As  the 
population  of  Edinburgh  increased  the  practice 
grew  up  of  cutting  the  building  up  into  different 
sections,  walling  them  in.  and  calling  each  a  parish 
church.  In  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  century,  there 
were  the  (?hoir  or  “High  Cbnrch”  in  the  east,  the 
“Tolbooth  Church”  in  the  southwest,  the  “Old 
Chnrch  in  the  middle,  and  the  “Little  Kirk”  in  the 
northwest.  Besides  being  partitioned  into  so  many 
churches,  one  of  the  aisles  was  used  for  meetings, 
and  another  part  was  fitted  np  ss  a  post  office!  At 
an  earlier  period  Parliament  had  held  its  sittings  in 
tbe  Tolbooth  portion. 

Growth  of  the  Free  Church  in  Glasgow.— 
Speaking  on  tbe  16th  ult.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dun¬ 
dee  Free  Church  Office-bearers  Union  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  church’s  prosperity.  Rev.  Dr.  Stalker, 
Glasgow,  said  these  depended,  in  the  first  place,  on 
making  the  most  of  the  state  of  things  that  existed; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  on  gradual  and  reasonable 
change.  What  most  of  them  were  needing  were  not 
changes  in  form  of  worship  and  arrangements,  but 
a  fresh  power  into  tbe  forms  which  they  at  present 
had.  Referring  to  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
be  said  that  the  Free  Church  had  been  doing  very 
well  in  Glas^w  in  recent  years.  Within  tbe  last  six¬ 
teen  years  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  increased 
at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent.,  while  probably  the  Free 
Church  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  87  per  cent. 
The  church  could  only  live  and  thrive  as  it  adapted 
itself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  population. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  among  the  younger  ministers 
there  was  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  drunk¬ 
enness,  which  was  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  Gospel,  and  whim  they  had  tolerat¬ 
ed  far  too  long. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Barnev,  MinneapoliH.— I  suffer  very  much  from  cramps 
in  tue  feet  and  legs,  especially  at  nisht.  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  suggest  au  appropriate  remedy. 

Take  our  Febricide  pills,  one,  three  times  daily. 
Medulline,  extract  of  the  spinal  cord,  three  times 
daily. 

M.,  Phila.— A  teaspoonful  Natrolithic  Salts,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  to  correct  digestive  disorder;  then 
Cerebrine,  three  times  daily  for  nervousness. 

B.  F.,  Philadelphia.— I  bad  a  severe  fall  a  few  weeks 
ago  down  steps,  since  then  I  have  been  suffering  from 
dizziness,  weakness,  and  difficulty  in  walking.  Can  yon 
suggest  treatment  ? 

Take  our  Medulline,  extract  of  the  spinal  cord, 
three  times  a  day. 

The  Doctor. 

’The  above  preparations  and  other  specialties  of  the 
Colambia  Chemical  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Including  the  famous 

ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 
and  NATROLITHIC  5ALTS. 

At  all  Druggists.  (248)  Send  for  Literature. 
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A  PASTORAL  LETTER. 

[The  following  admirable  Letter  is  inclosed  to 
us  in  printed  form  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  without 
request  that  it  be  given  to  our  readers.  But 
we  are  sure  that  many  pastors  and  all  earnest 
laborers  in  the  churches  will  derive  stimulus 
and  direction  from  its  perusal. — Ed.  Evan.] 
Philadelphia,  January  1, 1896. 
To  THE  People  of  the  Holland  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  : 

Beloved  Friends:  Your  pastors  and  elders 
greet  you  in  the  name  of  Christ.  We  wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year.  Every  true-hearted 
man  and  woman  will  respond  to  the  wish  that 
it  may  be  for  us  all  a  year  of  grace  indeed,  a 
year  of  holy  living  and  of  faithful  serving. 

As  a  church,  we  have  reason  for  unbounded 
gratitude,  as  we  look  back  over  the  way  Ood 
has  led  us.  Our  blessings  have  been  manifold. 

This  goodness  lays  upon  us  new  obligations. 
We  occupy  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 
We  have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
Christ  in  a  field  which  has  boundless  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  we  would  continue  to  enjoy  the 
divine  blessing,  we  must  be  faithful  to  our 
sacred  trust 

It  is  fitting,  first  of  all,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  that  we  should  renew  our  cove¬ 
nant  with  Christ.  We  ask  every  member  of 
onr  Church  to  do  this.  Remember  you  stood 
up  before  God  and  man  and  solemnly  promised 
to  be  Christ’s,  and  to  follow  him  faithfully. 
Will  you  not  renew  these  vows  at  this  New 
Year? 

There  are  certain  duties  which  belong  to  all 
church  members.  One  is  to  live  always  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  beautiful  Christian  life,  a  life 
which  will  honor  Christ  and  exert  a  good  in- 
fiuenoe  on  those  who  are  not  Christians. 

Another  is  to  be  diligent  in  attending  the 
church  services.  There  are  some,  of  course, 
who  by  reason  of  age,  or  ill  health,  or  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  others,  cannot  attend 
regularly,  hut  the  number  of  these  is  not 
large.  The  great  majority  of  our  people  could 
be  present  at  the  services  on  Sabbaths  and 
week  evenings,  and  we  urge  all  to  begin  the 
new  year  with  a  firm  resolve  always  to  attend, 
unless  prevented  by  some  reason  which  they 
can  conscientiously  give  to  their  Master. 

Another  duty  of  church  membership  is  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church.  In 
Hollond  we  have  no  pew  rents,  no  taking  of 
subscriptions  or  pledges,  leaving  to  every 
one’s  own  conscience  the  amount  to  be  given. 
This  plan  of  church  support  was  decided  upon 
by  our  people  themselves,  after  very  careful 
consideration,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
congregation.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  give  something  regularly  and  sys¬ 
tematically.  Ood  promises  rich  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  to  those  who  will  bring  all  the  tithes  into 
His  storehouse.  Will  you  not  give  conscien¬ 
tiously  this  new  year  to  the  support  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  God’s  work?  It  is  better  to  use 
the  envelopes  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Treasurer.  If  you  have  not  been  using  these, 
please  drop  a  card  in  the  collection-box  asking 
the  Treasurer  to  send  envelopes  to  yon,  and 
he  will  do  so.  A  careful  record  will  then  be 
kept  of  all  you  give,  although  no  one  but 
yourself  and  the  Treasurer  will  know  how 
much  this  is. 

We  would  also  remind  those  who  are  parents 
of  their  responsibility  for  their  children.  The 
ordinary  growth  of  the  church  must  come  from 
faithful  home-nurture.  You  have  given  your 
children  to  God  in  holy  baptism,  and  have  en¬ 
gaged  to  bring  them  up  for  Christ.  We  would 
urge  you  to  renewed  earnestness  in  their  be¬ 
half.  Especially  would  we  urge  you  to  remind 
them,  when  old  enough,  to  understand  their 
duty,  that  they  have  been  given  to  Christ  and 
should  unite  with  His  Church. 


We  would  most  affectionately  recall  to  your 
mind  the  duty,  privilege,  and  blessing  of 
family  worship.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
in  many  Christian  homes  this  is  neglected. 
Those  who  have  no  family  altar  do  not  know 
what  they  are  losing.  The  daily  Scripture 
reading  and  prayer  together  sweeten  the 
home-life,  make  trial  easier  to  endure,  and 
impart  to  all  the  household  the  spirit  of  love.. 
We  earnestly  urge  that  all  our  members  will 
seek  to  have  a  family  altar.  A  church  made 
up  of  praying  families  will  have  a  constant 
revival. 

We  would  also  urge  that  children  be  trained 
to  attend  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  church 
services.  The  time  when  life-long  habits  are 
formed  is  in  the  early  years.  In  the  Sabbath- 
school  faithful  teachers  do  what  they  can  to 
lead  the  children  to  Christ  and  to  build  up  in 
them  a  beautiful  Christian  character.  And 
children  should  early  be  brought  to  the  church 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  love  its  services. 

The  Church  has  a  mission  also  to  those  out¬ 
side  of  its  fold.  There  are  about  as  many  who 
are  not  Christians,  who  do  not  attend  any 
church,  in  whose  homes  there  is  no  worship 
of  God.  To  these  we  owe  a  debt  of  love.  We 
must  be  God’s  messengers  of  grace  and  peace 
to  them. 

Our  people  can  all  greatly  assist  in  carrying 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  those  who  are 
yet  without.  They  are  your  neighbors.  You 
can  show  them  in  your  daily  life  the  beauty 
of  religion,  and  its  power  to  comfort  and 
bless.  You  can  do  for  them  in  their  trouble 
or  sorrow  the  kindnesses  which  Jesus  himself 
would  do  if  He  were  in  your  place.  Then  you 
can  invite  them  to  come  with  you  to  the 
church  services  or  to  the  Sabbath-school. 

At  this  particular  time  we  call  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  in  a  very  definite 
way.  Our  ooinmunion  will  be  on  January 
19th,  and  there  should  be  a  large  ingathering 
at  that  time.  We  will  bold  special  services 
for  two  weeks  before  the  communion,  and  we 
earnestly  and  affectionately  ask  your  help. 

1.  As  far  as  possible,  will  you  not  arrange 
to  attend  these  meetings?  We  should  crowd 
our  chapel  every  night. 

2.  Will  you  not  try  to  bring  with  you  others, 
friends  and  neighbors,  especially  the  young 
people  and  such  as  are  not  attached  to  any 
other  church? 

3.  Will  you  not  also  pray  much  in  secret  for 
God’s  blessing  upon  these  meetings?  Pray  for 
members  of  your  family  and  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  not  Christians.  Praying  for 
them  will  awaken  your  love  for  their  souls 
and  lead  you  to  work  for  them.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  any  in  whom  you  are 
personally  interested. 

These  special  services  will  begin  Monday 
evening,  January  6th,  at  8  o’clock,  and  will 
continue  every  evening,  excepting  Saturdays, 
for  two  weeks.  The  subject  for  prayer  and 
conference  on  Monday  evening,  January  6th, 
will  be  “The  Scholars  of  our  School,"  and  the 
meeting  will  be  led  by  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Both  parents  and 
young  people  are  invited  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing.  The  meetings  on  both  Tuesday  evenings 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  but  the 
whole  congregation  is  invited  to  attend.  A 
short  sermon  will  be  given  at  each  service. 
The  meetings  will  continue  only  one  hour. 

Shall  we  not  all  agree  to  set  aside  all  the 
evenings  of  these  two  weeks  for  the  work  of 
our  Master  and  in  the  interest  of  onr  church 
and  of  our  souls?  Surely  this  is  important 
enough  to  lead  us  to  give  up  personal  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  cause. 

Then  let  us  not  forget  that  until  we  have 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  onr  meetings. 


the  blessing  will  not  come.  There  must  be 
much  prayer.  We  must  wait  upon  God  and 
cry  mightily  to  Him.  that  He  may  send  us 
the  reviving  we  seek.  “Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  ” 

Let  us  therefore  search  our  hearts,  and  put 
away  our  sins,  and  turn  to  the  Iiord  our  God 
that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  us  and  hear 
our  prayers  and  grant  to  us  His  favor  and 
salvation. 

In  the  name  of  the  pastors  and  elders, 

J.  R.  Miller,  Pastor. 


THE  FREEDMEN’S  BOARD. 

The  contributions  to  the  Freedmen’s  Board 
from  the  regular  sources,  such  as  collections 
from  churches,  Sunday  schools,  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies.  Women’s  societies,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  kept  up  remarkably  well  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  our  fiscal  year.  On  the  1st  of 
December  the  sum  total  from  these  sources 
was  slightly  in  advance  of  the  year  before. 
The  month  of  December,  however,  tells  a 
different  story,  indicating  a  serious  decline. 
Should  these  unfavorable  indications  increase, 
or  even  continue,  radical  measures  must  be 
adopted,  and  that  right  early,  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  Board  within  the  narrowing  lines 
of  its  income 

The  determination  of  the  Board  has  been  to 
do  the  work  of  the  year  within  the  limit  of 
the  amount  of  money  furnished  by  the 
Church,  and  if  possible,  also  aid  in  the  ex¬ 
tinguishing  of  last  year’s  debt,  should  the 
Million  Dollar  Fond  Committee  come  short  in 
its  arduous  effort  and  laudable  purpose.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  compelled,  should  the 
ratio  of  decline  continue,  to  absolutely  cut 
off  so  much  of  our  work  as  will,  in  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  the  year,  lessen  our  ex¬ 
penses  to  correspond  with  current  receipts. 
And  if  this  be  done,  what  disappointments  it 
will  cause  1  What  bitter  tears  it  will  start  I 
What  real  sufferings  it  will  produce  1  What 
anguish  and  depression  of  soul  will  come  into 
many  a  lowly  home  when  word  is  sent  that 
the  school  must  close  I  Devoutly  may  it  be 
said,  “  God  forbid  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
done  1” 

There  is  yet  time  for  the  Church  and  for  in¬ 
dividuals  who  especially  love  this  cause,  to 
come  to  our  help.  The  receding  tide  may  ^et 
be  turned.  Churches  that  have  fallen  behind 
in  their  contributions,  together  with  churches 
that  have  as  yet  given  us  nothing,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  save  the  work.  But  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  To  escape  embarrassing  debt 
some  of  the  work  must  stop  unless  relief  comes 
speedily.  The  thought  of  choosing  this  alter¬ 
native  makes  our  hearts  heavy. 

With  faith  in  God,  with  love  for  our  fellow- 
men,  and  with  the  hope  for  better  things,  we 
prayerfully  lay  these  facts  on  the  conscience 
and  on  the  heart  of  the  people  of  God. 

Hbnrt  T.  McClelland,  President. 

David  8.  Kennedy,  Vice-President. 

Samuel  J.  Fisher.  Recording  Sec'y- 

Edward  P.  Cowan,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

John  J.  Beacom,  Treasurer. 

Pittsburg,  Pa..  516  Market  street,  Jan.  1. 1896. 


SCOTTISH  BITCALISH. 

Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  criticizing  a  Report  of 
the  Scottish  Church  Society’s  second  confer¬ 
ence,  says:  “During  the  last  half  century  an 
object  lesson  in  the  meaning  and  results  of 
ritualism  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Church  of 
England.  From  it,  even  he  that  runs  may 
read  that  ritualism  is  not  merely  the  childish 
stage  of  religion  which  St.  Paul  deplored  and 
strove  to  abolish,  but  that  it  directly  tends  to 
externalize  religion,  to  put  ordinances  in  place 
of  spiritual  transactions,  sanctimoniousness  in 
place  of  sanctity,  and  to  breed  Pharisaism 
instead  of  godliness.  That  Scotland  of  all 
countries  should  be  found  following  the  lead 
of  England  after  such  opimrtunity  of  seeing 
what  ritualism  leads  to,  is  indeed  jpitiable  and 
very  ominous.  Happily  the  teaching  of  this 
volume,  and  the  entire  tendency  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  are  so  counter  to  the  traditions 
of  Scottish  Christianity,  and  so  alien  to  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible  the  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  Covenanters  will  allow  the  clock  thus  to 
be  put  back.  ” 
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ONE  Of  THIRTY  OF  MRS.  ALICE  BARBER  BTEPHENB*  WCTUrEB  FOR  MMS  WILKINS*  SERIES 


Miss  Wilkins’  New  Types 
Of  a  Quaint  New  England  Village 


Svauaj  9 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  new  series  of  “  Neighborhood  ”  sketches  in  which  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
is  shown  at  her  best  in  her  marvelous  portrayal  of  the  six  most  striking 
characters  of  a  supposed  New  England  village.  She  depicts : 

I.  The  Wise  Man  of  the  Town 

II.  The  Village  Runaway 

III.  The  Man  who  was  Born  Unlucky 

IV.  The  Good  Woman  of  the  Community 

V.  The  Neat  Woman  of  the  Village 

VI.  The  Woman  Who  Keeps  Cats 

Each  in  a  separate  sketch,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
and  published  in 

THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

One  Dollar  for  an  Entire  Year 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 

- COPYRIGHT  I695~BY  THE  CURTI5  PUBLISHING  COnPAMY  — 
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Florida  East  Coast  System. 


RAILWAY,  HOTELS,  AND  STEAMSHIP, 


FLORIDA 
EAST  COAST 
Railway 
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HOTEL  ORMOND,  ORMOND. 

Open  January  11th. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

ANDERSON  AND  PRICE,  ManaKera. 


HOTEL  PONCE  DE  LEON,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  January  aotli. 

$5  .00  and  upward  per  day. 

OILLIS  &  3JUKR.VY.  ManaifcrH. 


acacH.; 


PALM  BEACH  INN,  PALM  BEACH. 

Open  December  20tb  to  May. 

$4.00  and  upward  per  day. 

FRED.  STERRT,  Manager. 


HOTEL  ALCAZAR,  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Open  November  to  May. 

$8.00  and  upward  per  day. 

JOS.  P.  GREAVES,  Manager. 


is  now  open  for  traffic  and 
the  trains  of  the 


Florida  East  Coast  R’y 


enter  the  inclosnres  of  the 


HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA  at  Palm 
Reach  and  the  PALM  BEACH  INN. 


BLFFET  PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL 
THROUGH  TRAINS. 


[vfCcniit'it'iliUM. 


STOP-OVERS  ALLOWED  ON  ALL 
TICKETS  WITHIN  THEIR 
LIMITS. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON. 

G.  P.  A.  Florida  East  Coast  R'y 

C.  B.  KNOTT, 

Gen'l  Siipt.  East  Coast  Hotels 


HOTEL  ROYAL  POINCIANA,  PALM  BEACH 

Open  January  ISth  to  April. 

$5.00  and  upward  per  day. 

H.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager. 


HOTEL  CORDOVA,  ST,  AUGUSTINE 

Open  during  February  and  March. 
Rooms  only. 


The  New  Route  to  the  Bahamas 


Florida  East  Coast  Steamship  Line 

Palm  Beach-Nassau  Service 


Will  be  inaugurated  January  15, 1898.  The  steamship  Northum¬ 
berland  will  make  trips  as  follows:  (Schedule  subject  to  re¬ 
vision.) 

LEAVE  PALM  BEACH  LEAVE  NASSAU 

Thursday . January  16  Monday . January  80 

Tuesday . January  21  Monday . January  27 

Tuesday . January  28  Tuesday . February  4 

Wednesday . February  5  Friday . February  7 

Saturday . February  8  Monday . February  10 

Tuesday .  February  11  Wednesday . February  12 

Thursday . February  13  Friday . February  14 

Saturday . February  15  Monday . February  l7 

And  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  And  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
and  Saturday  thereafter  until  day  and  Friday  thereafter  un- 
April  1, 1896.  til  April  1,  1896. 


RATES  BETWEEN  PALM  BEACH  AND  NASSAU. 


Transportation 
_ Onijr. 

One  W^ 

Round  T 


Including  Heals  and 
_  Berth. 

^i^MlOne  Waj 
■  22.001  Round 'f 


Meals  and  Berth 
Only. _ 


ip .  30.01*: Round  Trip. . . ..  8.0» 


STEAMSHIP  “  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


\ 


XUM 


